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THE STANDARD advoentes the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
Jand values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of. all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 

‘man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal 
right of use; that it will compel every 
individual controlling natural opportunities 
to either utilize them by the employ- 
mentof labor, or abanden them to others; 
that it will thus provide opportunities of 
work for all men and secure to each the ‘full 
reward of his labor; and that asa result in- 
voluntary poverty will be abolished, and the 
greed, intemperance and vice that spring 
from poverty aud the dread of poverty will 
be swept away. 








John Morley, who stands very close to 

‘Mr. Gladstone, made a notable specch in 
~ Camberwell recently, outlining the lib- 
eral programme, He gave some striking 
instances of how the ground landlords of 
London are able, on the expiration of 
building leases, to tax tradesmen on thie 
good will of the business they have built 
up, and called attention to the fact. that 
even the death duties fall upon landed 
property far more lightly than upon per- 
sonal property. But his main point was 
asto the injustice of ordinary taxation. 
Following the lead of Mr. Gladstone, 
who recently very significantly called 
the attention of the people of London to 


the fact that while they had been com- 


pelled to defray the cost of the Thames 
embankment it had added millions to the 
value of the property of the contiguous 
groun owners, Mr. Morley dwelt upon 
‘the tact that the £50,000,000 which the 
London board of works has in the last 
thirty-five years spent on permanent im- 
provements has been raised by taxes 
‘which add to the cost of housing, and 
falls upon every man who hires a lodg- 
ing fora week or fora night, while none 
of it has been paid by the ground land- 
lords. ‘Yet,’ he went on, ‘these per- 
manent improvements have added so 
much to the value of their property. 
The landlords have not paid; but in the 
inelegantand unclassical expression which 
I can hardly bring myself to use, but 
which has found its way into parliament 
this month, ‘they walk off with the 
swag.’ ” 


Mr. Morley declared that the liberal 
party had committed itself fo the princi- 
ple that land owners must contribute a 
fair share to local taxation, and were 
prepared to make a fight for it, butadded: 


Tdo not mean to say—and I hope you will 
not understand me as meaning—that this is 
the end of the land question. But, as I said 
before, Lam for taking one step ata time, and 
this, it seems to me, isthe next step lying most 
immediately in front of us. And let me tell 
you, to show that it is not a Jacobinical pro- 
posal, that the chairman of the committee for 

procuring the redress of this matter of ground 

rents is my friend Lord Huobhouse, who is a 
great lawyer and one of the most scrupulous 
and upright of heramajesty’s Judges. (Cheers. ) 

Working with and behind this great 
lawyer, thus indorsed by Mr. Morely, are 
such men gs William Saunders, 5S. M. 
Burroughs, Thomas Briggs, Rev. 8. D. 
Headlam and the most radical of Eng- 
lish single tax men, who, quite willing to 
take one step ata time, look forward to 
continuing those steps until the whole 
rental value of Jand is taken for the 


use of the people. 
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John Ferguson, who with Michael Dav- 
itt was one of the original founders of the 
- Trish land league, publishes a letter in the 
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land purchase, by which he says the Tory 
government is striving to plant in Ireland 
50,000 small landlords owning from 5 to20 
acres each, to support 12,000 men who 
own 15 out of every 19 acres in Jreland, 
He tells the tenants that what they are 


asked to buy is in part their own improve-. 


ments and in part the economic rent—that 
as for their improvements they will get 
them without buying, if they only wait a 
little; and as for. the’ cconomic rent the 
Irish people, to whom it justly belongs, 


will certainly demand that, 


Nothing can now keep back from Ireland 
her national parliament. Scotland and Wales 
are determined to have theirs, andit-is said 
by well-informed men that the Tories will 
most probably compete with the Liberals as 
to Which shall carry Home Rule. Ireland 
will need all ber “eecnomic renw” and the “un- 
earned increment” for her own national ex- 
penditure. She cannot afford to give these 
away iu foreign tribute, either as “absentee 
rent” or “absentee interest.” If the farmers 
now enable Tory governmont and its land- 
lord friends to coerce or seduce them into a 
compact to give away the natural revenue of 
Ireland for forty-nine years, let them be as- 
sured before nine of those years have gone 
the Trish nation will demand from. thetn that 
which no men can buy or sell, the annual nat- 
ural value of the soil. 


Mr. Ferguson goes on to say: 

Let one who doubts the progress of the 
true ideas upon land reform look ot the Brit- 
ish radical papers. See how the Star by 
boldly touching the “bottom truth,” that 
“rent? is state property, has sprung up to a 
circulation approaching 800,000 copies; see 
other papers of immense influence ridiculing 
the idea of landlordism being tolerated either 
in town or country;see Sir George Trevelvan, 
who, at the Bridgeton election, heard the 
doctrine of the “Land for the people” for the 
first time, now supporting it. Let them note 
that in the west of Ireland every liberal can- 
date must accept the doctrine that “ground 
values” and “unearned increment” are to be 
taxed, and that labor aud capital must be set 
free. 

This noble doctrine gives private property 
to him who creates it, and to his heirs for- 
ever to keep, touse, or to sell. It reserves 
to the nation that which the Father Almighty 
cave it, air, land, water, minerals, sunshine, 
and all “natural agents.” Por the use of 
these the nation hasa right and a duty to ask 
rent from the individual. ‘The land shall 
not be sold forever,” saith the Lord. But 
that which the individual adds in value to 
the land by his private action is his private 
property. This is the doctrine which, em- 
bodied in practice, will prevent the poor 
crowing poorer, While not preventing the 
rich growing richer, a doctrine which accords 
with the moral law and the constitutional 
law of Englund. When we appropriate to the 
s-rvice of the state the entire natural or 
economic rent, then labor and capital set 
free from present burdens will place the com- 
merce of this empire again far ahead of the 
nations, and good wages and good profits 
will reward our efforts in every department 
of industry. : 


What Mr. Ferguson says of the circu- 
lation of the London Star is, I think, 
true, The Echo, the old established half- 
penny evening paper which the Star has 
far distanced, is what a little while ago 
would have been called a thoroughly rad- 
ical paper. But while it has hada good 
deal to say against landlordism and its 
abuses in a general way, it has always 
treated coldly the idea of settling the land 


question by taxing land values, and has | 


favored allotment schemes, persant pro- 
priety, and such ‘*go nowhere” measures, 
T. BP, O'Connor, like the rest of Mv, Par- 


nell’s followers, was, until he started the | 
Star, merely an advocate of peasant pro-. | 
prietorship—at Jeast he had made no | 
Bat in | 


starting a paper intended for the masses | went was coercing Ireland, it might haye 


public avowgl that went further, 


of London, he had the good sense as well; 


as courave fo come out squarely for a 


the taxation of Jand values, There is no 


question that it is this more thanany- | standing together; now that papers 
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; ferocity, 


‘adical solution of the Jand question by among the English masses, But now 


i that. Gladstone 






Star so 
quickly its great circulation, 


A. few weeks ago I went into a little 
London news shop to buy an evening 


paper and asked for the Star. 

“We have no Stars,” said the woman; 
‘ave sold out and sent for more. But here 
is the Echo.” 

“Of which do you sell the most,” 7 
suid, the Star or the Echo?” 

“The Slar—very much more.” 

Why is that?” Lasked; “is the Star the 
best paper?” 

“No, it don't seem to be because it is 
the best paper, but it: is the most radical, 
They buy it for that.” Saye ae 


And with this, and because of this, the 
Star is doing a great work in making the 
the TLondon 
From the first starting of the 


Irish cause popular with 
Masses. 
Star Mr. O'Connor has recognized what 
the Irish leaders, with the exception of 
Michael Davitt, so long failed to see, that 
the Irish strugele was but a local pliase 
of the great struggle for the rights of the 
masses inthe three kingdoms. In a re- 
cent issue the Star itself says: 


There was an idea in some quarters that the 
next great strugele with the enemy should be 
fought on Ireland and Ireland alone. No- 
body will doubt the eagerness of our desire 
for the emancipation of the Irish people; but 
an appeal to the country on Irclaud alotie 
would, we are certain, be not only unfair to 
England and above all to London, but also 
would be a great tactical blunder. Our 
needs in London are teo great, too sore, too 
urgent, to brook further nevlect. Every day 
increases the number of mouths that cry for 
bread; the strong bands that ask vainly for 
work; and the giant abuses that raise their 
insolent heads in the luxuriant growth of all 
corrupt things. The incursion of new hungers 
every hour among us is one of the many pen- 
alties we have to pay for the destructive land 
system, Which cats at so many points into the 
vitals of the nation. Itisto the laud system, 
again, that we can trace rack rent—and rack 
rent as much of the sinefe room in the 
attic as for the house of many chain- 
bers. {t is to the land system that we 
can trace the breakdown, after lives of tuil, 
of as many of the industrious middle as of the 
working classes. Indeed the laud system of 
England is like an infectious disease. Noman, 
no class, no corver of human industry, no ref- 
uge of human mi-ery can escape ity it pursues 
without rest; it overtakes the swiftest foot; 
it passes through iron doors; it’ visits with 
impartiality the mansions and the cabin; it ts 
like some great patural furce—omniputent, 
omnipresent, relentless. 

The liberal purty, by the great step in ad- 
ranee it nade at Birmingham, now stands 
committed as a whole toa reform on this 
question which but two or three years ago had 
adherents only in small coteries and unreport- 
ed debates in back parlors or unfurnished 
offices. The monstrous system by which one 
man is able to hold ia thraldum the miles ofa 
creat city; to palsy its advance; to contiscate 
its improvements; to gain wealth white he 
sleeps from its sleepless industry; and finally 
to pay not one farthing towards the expend- 
iture which makes the greater part of the 
value of his pruperty—this is a system) so 
fuully unjust that its existence was only can- 
sistent with the absorption of the public mind 
in other subjects, But the taxation of ground 
values we take to be already settled as a re- 
form inscribed on liberal banners; aud, there- 
fore, certain of tinal victory, 


Inthe meanwhile the tory vovernment 
is imprisoning Irish members, sending 
men of local prominence to jail and car- 
rying out -cruel evictions with reckless 


it can do to make the feeling against 
landlordism bitter and intense, and to 


promote the spread of radical opinions 


A) fow 
yours ago, when the Gladstone govern- 


on both sides of the Lvish sea, 


any Jength it pleased Without 
any sentiment of indignation 


gone to 
exciting 


and Parnell are 


It is duing in this way all that, 
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“Australian ballot will be adopted — this 
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like the Sfar are contending for the 
same equal rights for the people 
of both countries; now that the idea that 
the land was not made for landlords alone 
has permeated common thought in Kng- 
land and Scotland, these governmental 
outrages are telling in’ Great Britain 
almost as powerfully as in Treland. The 
torics are struggling to save Irish | land- 
lordism, not merely for its own sake, but 
because they know that, if it falls British 
landlordism But in 
their struggles they are digging deeper 
and wider the grave for both, 


must soon follow. 


Forces are: 
seen pathering in all-the three kingdoms - 
that will sweep on fast and far when the ~ 
time for action comes. ee 


The movement for ballot. reform: is. 
spreading over the whole country in the 
most gratifying way. Missouri. is, it 
seems, to be added to the long list of 
states in which it 1s probable that the 


winter. Tn his message Governor Albert 


P. Morehouse calls particular attention 
to the subject in a manner which shows 
that he has thoroughly studied it. He 
puts the ease so tersely and clearly that 


his remarks are worth reprinting as an 


epitome of the argument for the Aus-_ 


tralian ballot. 

Referring to the supreme importance 
of the purity of the ballot, and to the 
failure of penal laws to prevent bribery 
und intimidation, Governor Morehouse 
oes on: 


By enforcing absolute secrecy of the ballot 
intimidation and bribery may ve prevented. | 
Wheu citizens are required to vote in such a 
manner as to be assured that the way in 
Which they vote cannot be known to any but 
themselves, the timid no longer fear end the 
venal will uot be trusted. This is demon- 
strated as well by experience as by reason, 

Until 1872 the suffrage in Ireland was con- 
trolled through the intimidation of tenants 
by the landlords, and in England wholesale 
bribery was a feature of elections. To pre- 
vent bribery the British parliament adopted 
What is known as the “Australian system” of 
voting. Under this system, owing to the per- 
fection of its secrecy, bribery at the polls has 
disappeared, and for the same reason intimi- 
dation has so far ceased to bea factor in Lrish 
elections that the representatives of the land- 
lord class who formerly sat in) parliament 
from Ireland have given place to Parnell and 
his fullowers, 

The essential features of this mode of con- 
ducting elections are as follows: All ballots 
are printed wt public expense and placed in 
custody of an election officer, whose duty it 
is to give to each voter one ballot on which is 
the name of every candidate. From the tine 
the voter receives his ballot until he casts it 
be is permitted to hald no communication 
with any person, but is required in the inter- 
val tu retire into’ a booth within the polling 
place where, wholly isulated, he indicates 
With a pencil on the ballot in preseribed form 
the candidates for whom he desires to vote; 
then folding the ballot with only the mark of 
Its offleial character exposed, he passes to the 
ballot bux, aad after casting it withdraws 
fram the polling place. Special previsions, 
ws CoUsIStent With secrecy us the nature of 
the case permits, are made for the blind ane 
literate voters. This mode of voting not 
only secures the highest degree of secrecy 
with all the protection to the purity of the 
ballob box which that implies, but it also re” 
dices to a tninimum, if it does not prevent, 
the sclliog of nominations and the assessmeut 
vf candidates, for the executive machinery 
of parties would bave no legitimate use for 
large sums of money nor any reason for levy- 
Ing sscsstnedts, and worthy aspirants for” 
political preferment could not be supplanted 
on plea of purty necessity by the less worthy — 
or the more wealthy, 

Iu does uot follaw that contributions for 
party purposes would) nut be made, but the 


contributions would) be voluntary and could: : 


be applied wholly to the legitimmte purposes 
af pofitiewl parties—thiat of arousing and: 
educating pubhe sentiment, 7 
and distribution of ballots is as much a pub: 


He function as providing polling plaeds and | 
bullob boxes. ‘Po remit it to the voutrol 
private iuterestsis to give the: greatest lati 
tude for intiunidation and bribery, and wher 
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requires the imposition of burdensome assess: 
“ments, leads to tie sale of nominations, tends 
to exclude from office honorable men of small 
means and furnishes a mask for the collection 
wnd disbursetnent of corruption funds. 

These and similar considerations have in- 
dueed the adoption of electoral reforms out- 
lined above in) Australia, Great Britain, Tre- 
land and Canada where it has long been in 
successful operation andin the state of Massa- 
chusetts, where it is to go into effect next 
year. To the election laws of these countries, 
and to the ballot ect of Massachusetts, as 
well as the ballot bill passed) by beth houses 
of the New York legisinture at its last ses- 
sion, but vetoed by the governor of that state, 
refercnee may be had for the details of the 
reform. ; 

A private letter from one of our most 
active Missouri single fax men, TH. Miar- 
tin Williams, who is now in’ Jefferson 
City, tells us that the message of Gov- 
ernor Morehouse has had a great effect, 
and that the ballot. reformi bill will go 


, 


through “becoming.” 


Governor Luce of Michigan, also al- 
ludes to the matter in) his message, and 


earnestly commends to the legisliture 


‘oyvhat is known as the Massachusetts sys- 
tem.” But for Governor Hill this reform 
might have been known in the United 
States as the New-York system, rather 
than the Massachusetts system, But the 
messace of Governor Fill gives hope that 
he will no longer stand in the way of 
purifying New York elections. And if he 
does, so strong is the sentiment for ballot 
reform growing that it is probable the bill 
can be passed over his head. 


An Australian correspondent of THE 
STANDARD, J. Brunton of Melbourne, 
sends us an “electoral right.” or as we 
would call it, a certificate of registration, 
the presentation of which establishes the 
fact that the elector is entitled to vote. 
He says that he has heard of lodging 
house keepers who managed to get their 
temporary customers to take out electors’ 
rights and give them the papers, which 
they keep until election day and then get 

men to go and vote on them... This, how- 
ever, is a defect in the system of reyistra- 
tion, and not in whatis here known as 
the Australian ballot. 

As to the voting itself Mr. Brunton 
Says: “The ballot paper has printed on 
it the names of the candidates in bold 
ty pe. 
from the poll clerk in the voting room, 


The elector, on receiving one 


takes it toa desk screened off, where he 
makes a mark through each name he 
does not wish (to vote for, leaving the 
names of his untouched.” 
This, as will be seen, is the reverse of 


randidiates 


the system as proposed here and as car- 
ried on in England, where «w mark is made 
against the name of the candidate to be 
voted for instead of scratching off those 
not voted for, but the difference is not 


material. The only way bribery is possi- 


ble under the system, Mr. Brunton 
says, is by an elector putting a 


blank piece of into the ballot 


box, and then carrying the official ballot 


paper 
paper away. This he may sell, so that 
after it is marked vunother man can be 
sent into deposit it, with the one he re- 
ceives. This trick, however, cannot be 
mrvicd on to any extent, and even it re. 
quires a discouriging reliance on the 
briber'’s part on the wood faith of the see- 
ond party, since he could: readily enough 
either neglect to yote the ballot paper 
given him ov to curry ont the blank one 
he received, in: hopes of selling it again, 
But the possibility of way such trick is 
prevented hy the official iIndorsement on 
the back of the ballot, such as was pro- 
posed in the New York bill, 


Mr, Brunton goes on to say that ale 


though the Australian ballot worls ex. 
ceadingly well, there is, be thinks, a 
further reform needed—putting to populiy 
vote all laws proposed in parliament, 


oat 


“and a table for reading and writing. 


Saturday afternoons, he says, is in Vic- 
toriana half holiday, and the voting on 
bills proposed might be done on certain 
Saturday afternoons without much incon- 
venience. I myself believe in this sys- 
tem, which the Swiss call the referendum, 
at least so faras important measures are 
concerned. Butit isa long step ahead, 
and the immediate thing for us in the 
United States is to get a secret ballot. 
Under our present system, voting either 
for menor for measures is open to bribery 
and intimidation. HENRY GEORGE. 





For Club Houses at Sinall Expense—Single 
Tax Note Hends—Mr. Edward Atkinson. 
Boston, Mass.—I have been much interested 

in the plan for the establishment of a club 

house in New. York and hope it may be 
promptly subscribed to, especially by New 

Yorkers. But I would like to see “a single 

tux home" or headquarters established in 

every town. In my journeys here and there 

I diseover occasionally such centers of single 

tax cheer Which however humble, are delight- 

ful and profitable. 
Take Parkersburg for illustration of what 


Tmean by “single tax home,” though I might. 


name wa half dozen others. The single tax 
menin Parkersburg have rented at a small 
expense a room above a store on one of the 
principal streets and furnished it with chairs 
On the 
tuble are books of various kinds, land and 
labor tracts, the latest issues of THe Stranp- 
Arp and. such interesting matter. There is 
nothing very ornate about the room but it is 
acheerful rendezvous. Itisasort of home, 
where on every night in the week or once a 
week the comrades: get’ together in an in- 
formal way and strike hands. Nothing could 
be better and it is easy to do the same in any 
inland town orcity. Rents are not so high 
nor distances so great asin the great cities. 
One of'the discouraging things here in Boston 


‘is that we do not see each other easily, many 


of us live in the suburbs and it is a long way 
intotown. To hire ahallina central location 
would bea heavy tax. But towns like Marl- 
boro, Fitchburg, and even smaller towns can 
manage it better than we. 

Secure a roomon the ground floor if pos- 
sible, or get some member to consent to the 
use of his store or office one or two nichts in 
the week. Then provide books and papers, 
eet up informal discussions and music if you 
can. Put huge placards on the windows tel- 
ling the weary wayfarer to come in and rest, 
Have pictures and charts on the wall illus- 
trating the single tax. Hold informal dis- 
cussions by simply selecting a moderator, or 
even making it ‘a free for all, catch as catch 
ean. 

This is substantially the plan pursued at 
Parkersburg and at other places and with 
amazingly good results. 

1 think, moreover, the single tax men have 
made a mistake in not-getting the women in- 
terested. By means of fairs or of some kind 
of entertainment, such as plays, the ladies 
candoa great deal to getting the means 
with which to furnish a suitable meeting 
room. Pressthe wives and sisters and daugh 
ters into service. In many cases they are 
waiting to be invited to help. This crusade 
is their crusade, and we should let them 
feel it. 

A word more about these note heads, The 
idea is not mine. My attention was called to 
it by Mr. Oliver Erickson’s letters from Min- 
neapolis. The entire back of his note heads 
was covered with single tax “posers.” The 
idea occurred to me (and later I discussed it 
with Mr. John W. Jones of Baltimore who 
had it in operation, I believe), to not cnly 
have single tax men write all their letters on 
these sheets, but to get merchants who were 
not single tux men to use them by furnishing 
blocks ofthem free. I shall like to hear from 
Mr. Jones concerning its working. 

Now Tuk STANDARD ought to furnish these 
ata lower rate than any of us could get them 
up, Just as it could furnish huge posters at a 
low cost. lwish it might be taken into com- 
sideration by friends. By proper use. of 
stickers, posters and letter heads in a year 
we could make our doctrine (as some one 
said) “as well known as Santa Claus,” 

Our discussion there with Mr. Atkinson did 
a good deal for us, though the conditions 
Were not just what we desired. Of course 
he had to be first instructed and then re- 
futed, He did us the service, however, to 
distinguish us from. socialists, communists 
and anarchists, and the papers reported us 
fairly, The lecture was a curious jumble of 
fuct and fancy, with the usual reference to 
his patent oven, HAMLIN GARLAND, 


Te Hoboken Single Tax Men, 
Honowken, N, J.—If there are any men of 
that single tax persuasion in this city of Ho- 
buken L would like to hear of or from them, 
J, BLACKLOCK, 78 Blomfield street, 


A Vunique Monument, 
Providence Journal, 

A large ship is being built at Phippsburg, 
Me, ta be named The American Protection 
ist, It willyepresent the principle of protee- 
livn as applied ta American commerce by its 
solitude as well as by its name, 


THE STANDARD. 
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FOR A SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE. 
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A Meeting of the Subscribers Called for 
Monday, Februnry 4—Subscriptions for 
the Past Week—Letters from Subscribers, 


The committee having in charge the col- 
lection of subscriptions for the single tax 
house met Inst Sunday afternoon at the rooms 
of the Manhattan single tax club, 8 St. 
Mark’s place, and issued the following call 
for a meeting of the subscribers: 


New York, Jan. 6, 1889. 
The shares of the single tax tontine sub- 

scribed having now reached one thousand, a 
meeting of the subscribers is called for Mon- 
day evening, February 4, 1889, at 8 o'clock. 
All subscribers are expected to attend, and 
all such as live outside New York city for 
whom personal attendance may be incon- 
venient will please write to some one of the 
committee or some other subscriber giving 
hin power to act.as proxy at such meeting. 
It is hoped by this action to enlist in the work 
of soliciting subscriptions a much larger com- 
mittee than at present. The house the ton- 
tine expects to purchase is now inhabited in 
part by the Manhattan single tox club, and 
the meeting of subscribers will be held in the 
rooms of this organization, No. 8 St. Mark's 
place, Eighth street, New York city. 

A. J. STEERS, 

W. H. FAULHABER, 

JEROME O'NEILL, 

Wm. J. Gorsucn, 

Wm. McCaBeE. 


The subscriptions are still coming in well, 
as the following acknowledgements show: 


R.A. Walsh, 243 East 38d Sti, CIty. cece cece ene iver oe 
H. E. Walsh, 443 East 33d st., city... .. cee. she setatare eeie 2 
Mabel E, Walsh, 2443 East 88d st, CIty slices cueeesceee 2 
M, J. Murray, 651 East 13th st, (second subseription) 4 
Co M, Atwood, 246 Third AVG... .... 0 ccc cece eee enenenece 5 
A. Van Deusen, 157 West S7th st. city... Bivecats 5 
Alvin Simmons, 192 Waverly plice, city....... cc... 1 
George Hall, 1283 Lexington ave,, city (81 fnclosed).. 2 
Leopold Weil, 404 East 88d st., CHM cc cece cee cee ‘ 2 
S.S., M18 East Wt St., CLUY co cccccc cece te eeeseeeeees we EH 
A Lewy Friend (85 inclosed)........ cece cen eesecvees Be ce 
Ss. E, Adamson, 137 East 8th st., city... ce. eee, ees 5 
Fritz Meyer, 262 West 47th st., city... cee eee Roney, 2 
N.H. Emerson, 1695 Park ave., city.......-..... Payee, 5 
Fred. C, Leubuseher, Potter building, city......... . 10 
Theodore Atworth, 138 Jefferson ave,, Brooklyn... 5 
Edward Dawson, 466 Seventh ave,, Brooklyn........ 20 
Henry K. Ochs, S74 Ninth st., Brooklyn. .......... ee 1 
Mrs. Robert F. Walsh, 36 Van Siclen ave., Brooklyn 
(SB) UNCIOSCH).. ccc ce cee cece cree teenie eee cia giaas tla a6 a bos 1 
Richard W. Jones, 56 Van Siclen ave., Brooklyn 
(BL ENCLOSE)... cee cee cece ence eee e sence ie efavete a Sous ac 1 
Agnes Carlotta Sims, 89 High st.. Brooklyn...... ‘eee Ue 
A. M. Molina, Bayside, Long Island..... cece cece eee 5° 
Helen Weston, West New Brighton, &.T............ . 1 
Cc G. Zeliman, 520 Clinton ave, Albany, N.Yoo...... 5 
William Fox Eustace, Cottage st., Shaw Hill, Troy, 1 
Louis Prang, 286 Boxbury st., Boston, Mass,....... . 25 
J. Boncowitz, 1319 Kate st., Philadelphia, Pa...... ee 3 
B. Hartley, Elysian ave., Pittsburg, Pav... 5 
Charles Watson, 1111 Greenmount ave., Baltimore, 
E. O. Tramp, Pendleton, Ore........... teailevgemnvers 10 
166 
Previously acknowledged........ asaya Nae Seeeeseeee O86 
TOtAL tO ACs vais icici wees ee inde whee veows aaa LISS 


The committee hopes that every subscriber 
will now see that as the project, means suc- 
cess he can further it by soliciting subscrip- 
tions among his friends. The blank is to be 
found on this page. 








F. C. Leubuscher, New York.—Put me down 
for shares in the single tax club house. As 
secretary of the defunct free soil club I 
sincerely hope that this enterprise will prove 
more successful. The Harlem republican 
club, with its club house located in my as- 
sembly district, did great service to the cause 
of protection in the last campaign, and I 
think that a single tax club of the same 
character will greatly aid the cause of free 
trade in the next campaign. 


E. Dawson, Brooklyn.—I will be ready with 
a percentage when you make a call. I am 
not particular whether it is twenty or one. If 
you have demands for more than you can 
supply you may reduce this number to, one. 
I subscribe mostly for the reason that “those 
who would be free themselves must strike 
the blow.” The slaves do not enthuse much, 
especiaily when the “chink” is wanted. I trust 
this undertaking may prove a disappoint- 
ment to past experiences. 


Theodore Atworth, Brooklyn.—I earnestly 
hope the enterprise will succeed, yes, beyond 
anticipation. I am greatly anxious to see 
rise up in the desert of ignorance and preju- 
dice a never failing spring from which to 
draw targer drafts of patriotism and human- 
itarian feelings, and above which we can 
raise our standard, ‘Free trade, free land, 
free men.” 


Mrs. Robert F. Walsh, and Richard W. 
Jones, Brooklyn. —What we cannot do now 
we don’t want to do; so now that the club 
house is a certainty we send our mites, with- 
out any promise to pay about it. We hope to 
enjoy the building in the near future, 


B. Hartley, Pittsburg, Pa.—While the dis- 
tance is sc great that I cannot have the pleas- 
ure of meeting our friends in the cause very 
often, yet Tam in favor of the movement to 
the extent of subseribing for a few shares. 
Accept my best wishes for the early opening 
of the club house, 


J. Boncowitz, Philadelphia, Pa.-] hope that 
the house will be built with a large speaking 
hall, as Mr, Wasson suggested in the last 
issue of THE STANDARD, 

I was greatly surprised and delighted to 
flud this morning a sign..cant straw also in 
Philadelphia, Mind what the Record says in 
its editorial; “Mr, George is one of the fair- 
est as well as one of the most felicitous writers 
on economical topics, We are glad to see 
that his journal flourishes.” So is the truth 
marching on and on, Please inform me 
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whether s) natures of unnaturalized citizens 
and women.to the petition to congress will be 
accepted. Ican get a good many signatures 
among thisclass. I hope that the cause of free 
trade, free land and free men will soon tri- 
umph. 


Charles Watson, Baltimore, Md.—Believing 
that whatever contributes to the success of 
the single tax movement in New York is a 
contribution to its success here, I gladly sub- 
scribe for your single tax club house. 


E. O. Tramp, Pendleton, Oreyon.—I inclose 
my subscription of $10 for ten shares of club 
house stock. I go to New York now and thea, 
and I want to have a place where I can feel 
at home. This club house schemnie is an excel- 
lent one. 





For a Permanent Organization and Syste 
tematic Work in Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Pursuant to announce- 
ment in THe Sranparp of December 22 a 
small but thoroughly-in-earnest body of men 
met at Liederkranz hall, and after some dis- 
cussion decided to form a temporary organ- 
ization. 

Iam instructed to say to Tak STANDARD 
readers of this city that mectines will be held 
at Liederkranzg hall every Friday night until 
further notice. Itis our intention to effect a 
permanent organization on Friday night, 
January 18, and we hope that all single tax 
men in this city who may see this letter will 
be present. Perhapsone of the best ways of 
extending the agitation will be by inviting 
our opponents to debate the questions in- 
volved in our reform. The method has beeu 
tried very successfully elsewhere. 

Isaac B. Sparks, T09 East Market street. 


The Single Tax (Limited). 
Detroit Advance. 

Representative Wettlaufer has determined 
to apply the land tax reform to the conscience 
and intellect of the assembled political wis- 
dom of the state. He hasa bill ready which 
certainly has many merits, and so far as we 
can observe, no defects. It is to exempt all 
personal property aud improvements from 
taxation, thus making real estate bear the 
whole burden of the tax. It is not Henry 
George’s radical theory, which proposes to 
gradually increase the taxation of land values 
until the entire “economic rent” is absorbed, 
but it merely provides for a change of base in 
the raising of an amount not greater than is 
now raised by the miscellaneous assessment 
of all kinds of property. In fact, the mani- 
fest economy of the proposed system will 
make the amount to be raised somewhat less 
than is now required. The valuation of build- 
ings always issues in a compromise—an ap- 
proximation which may miss the mark by 810,- 
000 in the case of palatial residences, but comes 
pretty closely to actual facts in the case of 
the small property bolders, thus bearing with 
unequal weight upon the latter class. The 


land basis would be determined by a simpler. 
method, and one in which concealment is im- - 


possible. Its effect would be to relieve the 
burdens of those whose improvements exceed 
their real estate valuation and to increase 
the burden to the opposite class, at the ex- 
treme end of which latter list stands the land 
speculator. Nor would the increase in tax in 
the case of the farmer and small property 
holder having little or no improvements be so 
great as might at first be imagined. For the 
percentage which is now sbifted onto their 
shoulders by the evasions under the present 
system would under the new plan be fairly 
distributed among all. And, added to the 
great simplicity of the system, its effect upon 
land values—which the rural objector thinks 
fatal—would be nothing more than a read- 
justment of the market price of land, always 
in favor of improved property, be the im- 
provements much or little. 

The only real burden iu taxation is in the 
case of the tuxpayer who cannot make use of 
the taxed property to recoup himself for the 
expense. But land can always be so used. 
Improvements cannot; they depend upon lo- 
cation, Which 18 land. The increased value 
given to the farmer’s land by the increased 
demand for its products, on account of the re- 
lief of business enterprise from the annoyance 
and injustice of the present system, would 
more than offset any temporary increase in 
his share of the expenses of government. 

The single tax reform will be brought before 
the Minnesota legislature, and probably also 
before the legislatures of Illinois and other 
states, this winter. It is proposed to have the 
system tested in Minneapolis in 1891, and pre- 
dictions run that if thisis accomplished and 
St. Paul is included iu the test, Chicago will 
need to look sharp after her ' urels as a pro- 
gressive business center. 


pectc i relief to all kinds of industry by the 
removal of the present system of fines—called 
personal taxes and taxes on improvements, 





FOR A SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE. 


We, the undersigned, hereby agree to buy, 
at ($1.00) one dollar apiece, the number of 
Tontine shares set opposite our respective 
names, and pay for the same ut any time as 
soon as the minimum number of (5,000) five 
thousand shares be subscribed for, 


NAME. creseeecv eer eer dee tees eeenereaperer nent eeeeee neers 


Address,,. = yeseee a fis ’ ‘ie pee 


q 


seaee sere g ages 


pes 
ATIOURE gece ceecss epee een eterno een eee eee PPO EPROPS EPAPER 


When filled out please forward to William 
McCabe, 
York city. 


So great is the ex- 


#36 East Fourteenth st et) Now 
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- whose name comes in. 


single tax literatur Q 


one of $100 have been received; 


January 12, 1889. 
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THE CCNGRESSIONAL PETITION BOOM- 


ING. 


The Committers Having the Work in Charge 
is Getting Swamped With Signatures and 
Letters—The Enrollment is Extending 
Beyond the Most Sanguine Expectations— 
Letters That Quicken the Blood—The 
Lecture Bureau. 


The rush of signatures to the new peti- 
tion continues, and the chairman of the 
enrollment committee reports that it has 
been impossible, without neglecting more 
important work, to even find time to 
countthem. The number received has 
been so great, however, that the commit- 
tee has been | forced to abandon the at- 
tempt to mail new blanks to every signer 
It would require 
hundreds of dollars every week to do 


this, and the committee’ has no 
such sum at its disposal. If it had, 
it would not be" willing to use it 


in postage, while unable to meet the 
great demand on it for single tax liters 
ture. Inthe course of aw veek or so, ive 
or more tracts, with blanks and the com- 
mittee’s address will be sent out to every 
person who has signed the petition. Such 
a package can be sent for one cent post- 
age, and the other cent will be sufficient 
to pay for the tracts. This, however, 
will not begin to meet the demand for 
The whole country 
seems to be hungry for it. 

A number of contribiitions have come 
in recently, most of them being for one 
dollar. Several people have acreed vol- 
untarily to pay from one to five dollars a 


month toward meeting the expenses of 
~the work, and a few individual contribu- 


s, one of $25, and 
all of this 
is most gratefully acknowledged by the 
committee, though it does not begin to en- 
able it to meet the demands upon it. 

The correspondence,extracts from which 
are printed from time to time in THE 
STANDARD, shows that the work of the 
committee has aroused the single tax peo- 
ple of the whole country to renewed 
activity and enthusiasm. From all quar- 
ters come cheering declarations that since 
the last presidential campaign there is 
practically little, if any, difficulty in  ob- 
taining a hearing for single tax argu- 
ments ‘aud signatures for the single tax 
petition. 

To old advocates of our doctrines the 
numerous expressions of delight that, at 
last, we are accorded a hearing, are es- 
pecially cheering. Man after man writes 
that “I have been regarded as the wildest 
crank, but now people instead of denoune- 


tions of five or ten dollar 


ing my ideas are beginning to ask what 
they are.” There is no doubt whatever 


that the new plan of campaign has been 
authors | 


more successful than even its 
hoped for. 

Though the utmost care has been taken 
to separate the work of the committee 
from the business of THE STANDARD, 
many people carelessly write to Mr. 
Croasdale about THE STANDARD'S busi- 
ness, and many forward their petitions to 


THE STANDARD ollice. Of course both 
parties try to make this all right, but it 


does impose, without any necessity or ex- 
cuse, a very considerable amount ot 
needless labor on both. The enroll- 
ment committee has nothing to do 
with the publication of Tir Stanp- 
ARD. It sends with its correspond- 
ence, STANDARD subscription — blanks, 
and seeks to increase the circulation of 
THE STANDARD amongst the petitioners 
because it regards that paper as the great 
exponent of the doctrines that the com- 
mittee was formed to advance, and the 
best possible publication to be circulated. 
If people will bear this in mind, and ad- 
dress the committee at 721 Broadway on 
committee business, and THe StanpaRp 
at No, 12 Union square—the two places 
are more than half a mile apart—con- 
cerning subscriptions, changes of address 
and so on, they will save both useless 
bother. 

It wasa part of the orignal plan of the 
committee to organize a lecture bureau, 
and the chairman now desires corre- 
spondence and suggestions on that sub- 
ject. One of the difficulties is that there 

are compari itively few men known as 
speakers in the cause who tind it possible 
to leave their home business, and practi- 

cally none who can afford to travel and 
sacrifice their interests without reason- 
able compensation. 

Numerous letters come in asking if lec- 
tures cannot be arranged at this, that, or 
the other place, The chairman's answer 

js that they can, provided a considerable 
number of places can assure paying audi- 
ences that will justify a competent speak- 
er in leaving his business, and making a 





THE 








fectace tour. “On the othe “ead: it is 
practically impossible for any well known 
speaker to suddenly leave New York for 
some far western city, and speaking there 
only, return home. Suchan arrangement 
is a needless waste of time and money, 

Nearly every mail brings to the committee 
scores of letters asking for more blanks. In 
most cases the writers declare that there is 
no difficulty in obtaining signatures. Here 
are a few extracts: 

G. H. Bates, a merehant, at River Falls, 
Wis., writes: “Isend you thirty-five signa- 
tures, mostly from new men. I think two 
hundred names cau be secured here. Two 
years ago one other and myself were the 
cranks of the community, and it was wimost 
impossible to get a listener. To-day but 
twenty minutes’ conversation Secures aw onew 
convert, aud cranks are vumerous.’ 

H. Riley, Milwaukee, Wis., writes: ‘"The 
cause here is growing, und the number of 
single tax advocates is surprisingly large.” 

S. E. F ulton, Wymore, Neb., writes: Many 
of our citizens are beginning to realize that 
something must be done about present sys- 
tem of. taxation. There are quite a number 
of Henry George men here, und we are 
tulking of forming a prominent orguniza- 
tion.” 

Frank A. Merrill, GConeord, N. FL, sends i 
petition sigued by the superintendent of ¢ 
woolen mill.in that state, with whom he has 
been arguing for several years. The super- 
intendent bas at last been brought to adinit 
that “there may be something in the single 
tax,” and says that at any rate he would like 
iL congressional committee to examine into 
it. He therefore signs the petition. 


A police officer in Long Island City says 
“l keepin circulation three eopies of ‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty.’ four copies of ‘Sucial 
Problems’ and one ‘Protection or Free Trade? 
Talso take from news stands several copies 
of THE STANDARD cach week, and keep them 
going. DPve enlisted for the war.” 


John Black, South Chicago: ‘Our cause is 


~_- = 


indeed making wonderful progress. All 
thanks to the men of New York city. They 


are the vanguard.” 


W. Nécly, Reno, Pa.—“A large majority of 
the signers are feeling the effects of the pres- 
ent system of taxation, and are very Willing 
to sign this petition.” 

W. J. Boreman, Parkersburg, W. Va.— 
“That New Jersey plan of Judge Maguire’s 
meets with a good deal of favor here.” 


S. H. Howes, Northboro’, Mass.—‘‘Here is 
another farmer who sees What we want. 
Four weeks of THE STANDARD, a year ago, 
and Professor Garland’s lecture did the busi- 
ness.” 

E. P. Withers, University of Virginia.—‘T 
am very anxious to see an investigation by 
congress into Mr. Geor ve’s single tax idea.” 


Jobn Murray, a member of the city council 
of Newport, Ky., elected by the union labor 
party, and a manufacturer in Cincinnati, 
writes: “I saw the cat some four or five 
years ago and am always inaking converts to 
the cause. The single taux men of Newport 
are forming a tariff! reform club, which will 
hold its first mecting January 5. I heartily 
approve of Judge Maguire’s plan.” 

Robert Richardson, Seeretary Free Trade 
Club, Mahanoy City, Pa., writes: “Inclosed 
find twenty-seven petitions. All the signers 
are not single tax men, but are all anxious to 
know more about the subject.” 


A. Severance, Sugartown, La.—This w hole 
section of the country is all right on the sin- 
ele tax question. Nine-tenths of all those to 
whomIT explain the subject at once fallin with 
it. Iam called upon occasionally to lecture 
before the Farmers’ allianee. Inever fail to 
put ina word for the single tax, and it is al- 
ways well received. I also write articles on 
the subject for the Farmers’ Union, the or- 
gan of the Farmers’ union in this state. All 
that the farming community of the whole 
country needs is education upon this subject, 
the tariff, and othe, tax questions.” 


Michael J. Murray, 1,421 North Ninth street, 
St. Louis, Mo.—‘‘The single tax men ure gain- 
ing considerable strength in St. Louis, The 
reverses that the working nen have met show 
them clearly that they have been fighting the 
effect, not the cuuse. T hey are begiuning to 
inquire into the cause, aude the turit® discus- 
sion of the lust campaign bas turned their 
attention our way.” 

DE. Barry, 447 Lexington avenue, New 
York.—“Attack Jersey at once,” 

Sewell M. Hall, Baltimore, 3id.—“One of 
the signers isan employer of seven bundred 
hands, and he says he will write up the amount 
of taxes he has to pay under the existing 
law.” 

Wan Monahan, Minneapolis, Minn.—"d have 
watched this movement for the past few 
years, and L find that hundreds of others have 
been watching italso. Sinee the real estate 
men have raised such a howl f find it quite 
easy to get signatures to cur state petitions.” 

L J, David, Baton Rouge, Louisiana.— The 
single tax is slowly but surely making head- 
way. The people are beginning to under- 
stand it. One of our local papers has just 
begun to publish articles on the subject.” 

W. H. Ryan, Darlington, South Carolina.—- 


“This wil) be the banner single tax county in 




















inne RD. 


this since before igi We are inaklege con- jen nues <will bit derived t fronmca tax on ntand Gals ‘ 
_yerts who will take up the work and push it.” 


John J. Meighan, Freeland, Penn,—'Ten 
years ago I came to the eoal ficlds from 
Brooklyn, where I was born, At that time it 
would have been aS much as one’s life was 
worth to speak of tariff revision. Now single 
tox men and free traders are beginning to 
spring up in all quarters: The wage slaves of 
the Lehigh region. are Dee rating to see. the 
ent.” 

T. J. Tn Vernon, Texas.— CL think 
Judge Macuire’s plan of invading New Jersey 
would be the best mode of att: sek inthe fan 
ture.” 


J. 5. Gojeati New Brighton, S. L— “While 
single tax man was signing for me in the r nile 
road station the other. day, two men who sat 
by declared themselves opposed to any such 
idea. Wesat down and cdiseussed the mat- 
ter, and at the end of the discussion: bath. 
siened the petition, to the amusement ofoa 
number of passengers who had listened with 
interest to the debnte. ” 


Edwin Pope, 1318 Madison avenue, Pater- 
son, N.d.—"The people are becoming very 
much dissatisfied with the present oppressive 
mode of taxation, and are eager for any form 
of relief. During the last presidential HUM 
paignu they began to open their oN to the 
beauty of the siugle tax, I find: it a very 

easy task to geet signatures where six months 
ago it would have been impossible to obtaim 
any.’ 


Robert Cumming, Sparta, IbL—- “This isa 
town of 2,200 inhabitants, with a good coul 
field, and it is springing into new lite on ac- 
count of the discovery of natural gas. J want 
the new ideas to er ow with it. [hear tily ap- 
prove of Judee Muguire’s plan of) invading 
New. Jersey... Lam, and have been siuce the 
first explanation of it, in favor of the wise 
and statesmaniile policv:that our friends in 
New York have pursued, in helping those who 
are going our way. Some friends may think 
this statement inconsisteut with the fact that 
my name was used us a. candidate for elector 
on the united Jabor ticket, but it was so used 
without my consent and in. defianee of my 
declination to be w candidate.” 


M. Ritchie, Richmond, Ind.— “We have a 
few single tax men here, but their usefulness 
in advancing the cause would) be greatly in- 
creased by organization. Ll would be viad to 
enter into correspondence with or meet sinele 
tax men in or near Richmond to consider the 
subject.” Mr. Ritehie’s address is No. 918 
South A street. 

Charles Rich, Newburg, N.-Y., saws: “Dam 
seventy-two years old, and have only one lee 
left and a part of each hand. I received my 
injuries in the army of producers, under the 
iron heel of land monopoly, but my head is 
‘left yet and [have seen the cat.” 


R. SS. Ganoung,: Seneca Falls, N. > Y.— 
“Nearly every body seems to be willing to 
have the single lax question investigated by 
a congressional committee. Its) circulation 
serves to start men to thinking, and that is 
what we want.” 


Joseph Linton, Canon City, Col—“L tind it 
much easier to get people’s attention since the 
election than before. Nearly all are diseusted 
with the way the cumpaign was carried on. 
I am sixty-eight years old and'an invalid, but 
am willing to give my tine to worklug for the 
single tax, if can have literature for distri- 
bution.” 

8S. B. Riggen, Portland, Ore. 
isu good one. I rejoice to see the single tax 
idea growing. lt doves my soul good to see 
the New York Zimes and other anti-George 
papers melting.” 


Andrew W. Eastlake, New York city. 
find the work of obtaining s 
tive and casy.” 

J. Ingraham, Summit, R. L—It vives me 
pleasure to return my petitions and those of a 
neighbor, This is simply a farming district, 
and the farmers’ brains huve been intoxici ibed 


— "Your scheme 


ants 
signatures attrac- 


with the hope of the great benefits promised - 


to follow republican success, but I think that 
results will open their eyes. 


Johu M. Porter, Clinton, Il].—Sinee the 
tariff question has come to the front in the 
shape it has, L find it much easier to make 
converts to the single tax, 

J.0. Cushinan, Springfield, 
tition is going well. 
beuring fruit. 

J. Bellangee, 
George 


Ohio. —The pe- 
The lust ci cuMpaig nu is 
Des) Moines, Iowa.--Henry 
is coming to speak here January 
l4,and of course we single tax men ure 
huppy. We iutend to follow his leeture with 
public mectings weekly in behalf of the sin- 
ele taux and ballot reform, The democrats 
have organized.a free trade league, 
flrst meeting the sinele Gex was tmentioued, 
und it was discovered that af ten men pres: 
ent seveurwere advocates of dt, 
lian ballot system is inaking cood headway 
among all classes. The offigers of our single 
tax club are: J, do Nassau, presidents d. 
Bellangee,  viee-presidenty sloln W, 
-seeretury, ee 

Ulysses Tanner, Cannon Balls, Minn,-- 
think you ure striking out. just: right. 
tomine club house 
Let the gaod work go on, 


LG, Booth, Cedar Rapids, la,--L dave wd: 
vices from Dakota that ure inspiring. ~The 
single tax is rapidly permeating the territory, 
and I predict that when the nume of North 
Dakoba is added to the list of sper | her reve. 


AY 


| 
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King, 
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is a groud scheme Iso,” 
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ALR. Wy nn, Toledo, O. 7 he pl in toeather 
the names of persons inclined to: listen to ns, 
and then send them) literature, is to my mind 
a good one, = 


Hf. B. Epstein, New York.--The only person 
who has refused to.sien was-acbian who had 
S&T investedin. a building and loan associa- 
tion, on the ground that if the single tax were 
to obtain, tle association would) go up, and 
his S87 with it. 


Bawin A. Curley, Brooklyn.—L have deter- 
mined to eatvass my-eleetion district for sige - 
natures. Tf one district in each ward of New 
York and) Brooklyn were theroughly ean- 

missed we could upeau comparing notes obtain 
wvery accurate knowledge of. the state of , 
public upinion. Send me five hundred more 
blanks. Powillinelose them in envelopes and 
address them. to the registered voters: then 

call foram answer ancat the same time get 
tha names of such other voters as LT cit 


Kk. C.. Phelps, € olton, Cab—C shall -con- 
tinue my efforts to get subseribers tor Tam 
SraAnpAnp, though Tam disabled jusé now > 
with a broken lee. Sota 

R. Feeney, Balston Spa, No YT have. 
adopted the rallawing plain to reach my out- 
of-town friends with the petition. T bakow 
blank, put it into a stamped envelope directed 
to W.'T. Croasdale, aud send it with a letter 
toa friend, concisely stating that I believe 
the single tax ou land values-is the best and 
inost econuinical way of raising reveuue, aud 
that we claim that if would make times more 
prosperous, Thatat the same time we would. 
nob force cur doctring onan unwilling people, 
but believing itis right, we ask for its) exam- 
ination, agreeing, if ib is found) wanting to 
abide by the will of the majority. Tendup 
by saying that] dou't-ask them to believe in 
it, but-sinply to aid usin. getting congress to 
consider our-claits. This is sure to tell, and 





is another stroke of our Jammer, ‘ammer, 
mmering 
Warren Worth Bailey, Chicago, Illinois, 


writes: “Tfas any cause ever made such as- 
tounding strides as this of ours? very day 
Loam filled with amazement, iu view of the 
multiplying evidence of its ¢rowth in the 
United States, in Catinda, and iu Murope.. My 
business is to read the papers from every 
quarter of the Inelish-speaking world, and 
scareely one reaches me that does not bear. 
some sign of the great truth proclaimed so: 
magnificently by our guide, philosopher and 
friend. Only cight yeurs ago Iwas one of 
perhaps a hundred single tax men west of 
New York. Even there the number was 
seareely greater, ‘To-day cewery city has its 
sturdy contingent, every village almost its 
crusader armed cap-a-pie for the contest, 
that brondens with every revolution of the 
earth. Then Gut ove paperin all the land to. 
my knowledze—my own Vineennes News— _ 
was preaching the new rospel, while to- “day 
it has its Sranparn, its New York Times, its 
Portland Neres, its Detroit News, its Hamilton. . 
Times, its Minneapolis Slar, and scores be- 
side, with free discussion in. thousands of 
pupers allover the world. It seems. to me 
that there isa reforii spirit in the ain. LT feel: 
I never saw. 


it more than before the election. 

au defeated party so buoyant as the democrats _ 
are here to-day. They actually carry ou as 
if they had wou the battle, wnd they are still 





in the field with bauners flying, Who can 
doubt the result? , 


Down in Georgina, 

AuGusta, Ga, Jan, i.—l have been longing 
to wrile Vou Some encouracing news of the 
single lax movement of this city for some 
time and at last the opportunity has arrived, 

Mr. Horanoof Philadelphia. is in our inidst 
in the interest of the INcystone watch com- 
of 
eladiy agreed 
public oon 

reform, ‘he meet- | 
ing Was splendidly attended. He held.’ 
the audience in rapt attention with his for- 
cible and vivid illustrations, and explained to 
the satisfaction of all present the ultimate re- 
sult of our present unjust and corrupt tax- 
wlion and electoral systems, Abe. Horan will 
deliver an address at our next public pce s 4 
next Wednesdiy evenine, : 

You will bear from the sinvle: tax eb of | 
Augusta soon and often, for we have aroused - 
some of our old sleepy beads on the question, 

i Ja. 
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The greatest display of) 
within the ventiey is Chat exhibired: by th 
Lehigh valley railroad compouy in ibs propos 
sil Lo sell tlie ciy of Newark aw supply of 
Water ab. Sa gecotion cations. This is the 
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SHALL WE INVADE NEW JERSEY? 





PR Et ee 


Indorsements and Objections to JIndge Ma- 
guire’s Plan. 

The discussion raised by Judge Maguire's 
proposal for single tax tnen to conedntrate 
their whole strength for an organized cam- 
paign in the state of New Jerscy still goes on. 
The following expressions of opinion are 
taken from letters addressed to THE STAND- 
ARD: 

Votes for Invasion, 

West New BricurTon, 8. I.—I vote for the 
invasion of New Jersey, full foree. 

A. B. Stopparp. 


Wincuester, N. H.—To Judge Maguire's 
plan I say amen. March your forces’ on to 
New Jersey. I will contribute my mite. 

JOHN DALRYMPLE, 


en hen erseemtrntinmentte tenn 


Wants the Proposition Adopted, 


VinELann, N. J.—I hope Judge Macuire'’s 
proposition to concentrate on New Jersey 
will be answered by an emphatic Yes!” 

: W. P. Nicnozs. 


Hopes the Plan Will Be Adopted. 


PirTspunG, Pau.—I am heartily in. favor of 
the plun suggested by Judge Maguire, and I 
hope immediate steps will be taken to put it 
in operation. Every single tax advocate 


having relatives, friends or acquaintances in- 


New Jersey should write urging them to 
join the movement. B. Hartley. 


A Way to Gather the Funds. 


BALUSTon Spa, N. Y.—New Jersey is the 
state to concentrate on and the “sowing so- 
ciety” idea would furnish the funds. Butatthe 
same time Jet us all be up and doing in every 
way that suggests itself. R. FEENEY. 


Commence at Once. 


New York.—Let us invade the little states. 
Commence hostilities at once and fire solid 
shot of truth into the vuluerable points of 
error and weakuess of the enemy; wake up 
the lethargic mind of its people to the point 
that it is unjust to tax industry; that it is wise 
and fair and equitable to place a single tax 
on land values. What we must do is to deter- 
mine to elect senators and assemblymen and 
all officers of the state. Aud to commence 
immediately to bring that about by holding a 
series of meetings all over the state. In sup- 
port of this action I will give whatever lies in 
my power, both in money and personal ser- 
vice. SYLVESTER BUTLER, 

240 E. 121st street. 


On to New Jersey. 


BrooKLyNn.—Judge Maguire's idea of throw- 
ing our full weight on New Jersey is a good 
one. I have lived in Brooklyn for twenty 
years, but advancing rents and heavy tax- 
ation are slowly forcing me away and I see 
no alternatives but moving to some little town 
out on Long Island or to some place in New 
Jersey. My cry is, On to New Jersey! 

GEORGE L. FAULK, 
433 Fulton street. 


Let’s Apply Our Efforts to New Jersey. 


Minton, Pa.—A careful review of the situa- 
tion thoroughly confirms the wisdom of the 
course mapped outin Tue STANDARD months 
ago. Ihave hardly a doubt that Great Brit- 
ain will ere long adopt the equitable system 
of taxation. The conditions are especially 
favorable; for a country which bas adopted 
free trade isa step in advance. Let us ap- 
ply our efforts here to a single state—New 
Jersey. Cuas. HINKLE. 
Let’s Invade, and After a While We Can 

Sit Back and Sinile. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—] wish to send my ear- 
nest approval of the proposed invasion of 
New Jersey. Often in valking to men of the 
single tax they say, “It looks well, and I 
would like to see it tried somewhere.” If 
those who only partially see the benefits of 
the single tax express a strong desire to see 
it tried somewhere, the men who see the cat 
in wll its beauty ought to make a grand effort 
to bring about that result in New Jersey or 
somewhere else. To my mind Judge Maguire's 
suggestion isa very strong one, and I am 
willing to follow our friend Ricbard Welton’s 
exainple of backing up my approval by a 
weekly contribution of fifty cents to furnish 
supplies for the invading army. Let all 
readers of THE STANDARD help on this fight, 
and it will be but a short time before we can 
take things easy and smile at the frantic ef- 
forts of many people to get the single tax 
who now laugh at the idea. 

THomas F, DOYLe. 


ee ec tee 


Wants a Weatern State Invaded Alao. 

SEATTLE, W. T.—While I heartily approve 
of the invasion of New Jersey or some other 
eastera stute as suggested by Judge Ma- 
guire. Ithiuk thore should be also an cffort 
made to “corral” one or more of the incomn- 
ing states) Why not the people cast of the 
Rockies turn their attention to New Jersey 
und those west of them carry the war into 
Washington territory. I believe a persistent 
fight in this territory would enable us to con- 
trol the constitutional convention and the first 
legislature, We would have to convince ouly 
about 20,000 or 25,000 voters to contro} the 


taint Seema pty 


territory. I am doing what I can both indi- 
vidually and as one of the editors of the Port 
Angeles Commonwealth, to forward the cause. 
Yours truly, F. 5S. Lewss, M.D., 
Cor. 9th and Stewart Sts. 
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A Voice of Dissent. 


Brookiyn, N. Y.—So many Ietters have 
favored Judge Maguire’s proposal to invade 
New Jersey that one of protest may not be 
out of place. It is easy for an enthusiastic 
man to believe that the arguments that con- 
vinced him will be equally efficacious if 
brought to the attention of others. This is a 
grave mistake, as anyone ought to know who 
bas labored fruitlesslv for hours and days 
to show an intelligent man what to him was 
perfectly clear. The great majority of the 
people are hopelessly, stupidly conservative, 
and can be moved in the right direction only 
when their party leaders profess right prin- 
ciples. For the single tax men to invade New 
Jersey or any eastern state, with banners 
flying and trumpets blowing, would be to in- 
vite certain defeat and even more disastrous 
ridicule. Third party movements may suc- 
ceed in time, but many years are required 
even when the question is the abolition of 


chattel slavery, and the abuse exists in but 


“a portion of the country. No, let us do what 
we canin an educational way in New Jersey 
and inevery other state; but when political 
work is to be done, let us throw our weigbt 
with the party that is going our way, and 
perhaps we may beable to push it a little fur- 
ther than it intended to go. 

GEORGE E. West. 
A Dollar a Month for the Invasion, 

PENDLETON, Ore.—Judge Masuire’s  sug- 
gestionin THE STANDARD of the 15tb inst. isa 
good one, and itis practical. By all means, 
levs invade New Jersey. lam too far off to 
do much fighting, but Ican assist a little by 
coutributing to the fund for carrying on the 
work. You can put me down for one dollar 
a month until the invasion proves a success. 
lam anxious for the fight, or rather the in- 
vasion, to begin ut once. Let me read in 
THE STANDARD that the invading hosts are 
advanciug, and my dollar will commence to 


make you a regular monthly visit. 
7 F. O. TRAMP. 


The Point of Lenst Resistance. 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Surely the point of 
least resistance is the paradise of musquitos. 
The protectionists thought they hada dead 
sure thug here in the recent canvass, and 
they made a decidedly “educational cam- 
paign” and appealed to our “intelligence,” 
but we gave them an ‘upper cut.” The free 
trade bugaboo was shown us but we didn’t 
scare worth a cent. 

The people of New Jersey believe in pro- 
tection to American laborers; that’s why its 
electoral votes will be cast for Cleveland, 
Thurman and tariff reform. To be plain, the 
entering wedge bas entered New Jersey, and 
the dissemination of true free trade—single 
tax unlimited—ideas would be accepted by 
our people with relish. JOHN A. MOLEY. 


Some Objections to New Jersey. 


New York.—The idea of concentrating our 
energies upon one locality is a good one, but 
I doubt if New Jersey is the best selection 
that could be made. We would have to fight 
combinations of capital and monopolies there 
larger, perhaps, than inany otker state except 
Pennsylvania or New York. 

We would have to fight the Pennsylvania 
railroad company, and it is a byword that 
“the Pennsylvania owns New Jersey." We 
would have to fight the New Jersey Central, 
the Erie, the Lackawanna, the West Shore, 
the Reading, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad companies; the Standard oil com- 
pany at Bayoune, Mr. Bradley at Asbury 
park, and about fifty New York and Phila- 
delphia millionaires at Orange, Long Branch, 








Elberon, Atlantic City aud Cape May; the 
gigantic Bartlett syndicate that controls the 
water sheds of the state and Austin Corbin, 
with his extensive laud interests at Camden 
and Elizabethport. These men could not 
afford to let us work unmolested in New 
Jersey, for they would know as well as we 
that our success there would mean the de- 
struction of their monopolies not ouly there 
but in New York city and elsewhere. These 
gigantic money powers and monopolies, con- 
trolling some of the most valuable water- 
fronts, landed properties and rights of way 
in the world, would spend a thousand dollars 
for every dollar we could raise, und they 
would bury us out of sight. 

This is notall. It is not possible to “frame 
an indictment against a whole people,” but it 
Is very easy to frame an indictment against a 
lurge part of the people of the back districts. 
of New Jersey. It is notorious that they are 
not up to the average in certain qualities that 
would have to be possessed by a people 
among whom the single tax was expected to 
tuke root promptly and grow rapidly. The 
chronic corruption of the ballot iv those sec- 
tions is a great obstacle to reforin, and there 
isa lack of education and an indifference to 
new ideas which would cause great discour- 
agement. 

It seems to me that we should work along 
the line of least resistance, Our ideas have 
already made considerable progress in Min- 
nesota. Why pot devote our attack to the 
cities of St. Paul and Minneupolis? The re- 
sult of the late election shows us that city pop- 
ulations can be influenced by argument much 


, 


THE STANDARD. 
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quicker than country populations, Then, too, 
the number of voters’ not directly interested 
in land is proportionately greater in cities 
than inthe country. Again, we would have 
powerful journals like the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press and the Minneapolis Star on our: side. 
Still further, the people of Minnesota are com- 
paratively quick minded and intelligent, and 
the idea would spread from the chief cities 
over the state. There are not so many pow- 
erfulinterests arrayed against us in Minne- 
sotaus in New Jersey. There are not such 
contrasts between classes. The masses have 
not reached the stage of hopeless poverty, 
with blunted instinets and corruption of the 
suffrage asa result. | 

The constitution of Minnesota may be less 
favorable than that of New Jerscy, but if 


the people of St. Paul and Minneapolis ask: 


the people of the rest of the state to let them 
try the single tax locally, it seems probable 
that the request might be granted and the 
constitution amended fur that purpose—a 
sort of “local option” taxation clause being 
inserted. This would give the people of the 
country districts a chance to see how the 
plan worked iu a limited locality,. and if it 
worked well it would, of course, be adopted 
in other places, aud quickly spread to all 
sections. 

Soae other locality may offer still greater 
advantages us u battle field, but we certaiuly 
ought to study the country carefully before 
making a selection. W. T. LoPer. 
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Massachusetts is the State, 


ISANSAS City, Mo.—I do not believein wait- 
ing for green fruit to ripen while the ripe is 
at hand ready to be plucked. So doI thiuk 
it would be useless to commence special opera- 
tions on Connecticut, or any other state, 
while Massachusetts is the only state that has 
adopted a pure election system. We should 
adopt a plan for single tax educational work 
on the lines laid down by “Veritas Vincit.” 1 
agree with “Veritas Vincit” in the idea of 
levyiug a large fund for the support of such a 
campaign. Jt could be raised if cach one of 
the halt million single tax men in this coun- 
try should agree to subject himself to a 
mouthly tax of ten cents. We would thus be 
enabled to actually flood Massachusetts witb 
our literature, pay, if necessary, for special 
articles in the daily newspapers and rain a 
shower of STANDARDS on each town; not a 
single copy of THE STANDARD but a continued 
prepaid subscription for three months. And 
this latter would be our most powerful gun. 
Organize this state above all others therough- 
ly, aud have a special committee in each 
town appointed by each organization to for- 
ward STANDARDS and other literature to all 
unbelievers whose names shall be forwarded 
by their single tax friends. 

CHARLES E. REew. 





Concentrate in the North and in the Seuth, 


DALLAS, Tex.—We should select one north- 
ern and one southern state to concentrate our 
strength upon. To attempt to concentrate on 
only one state would arouse in the opposing 
sections strong prejudices, which are hard to 
alley, and which, while they last, block the 
way toreform. Iam iu favor of selecting 
Texas as the southern state. It is the Jargest 
state in the union, it is a strong democratic 
state and it isa new state where the people 
have had the pleasure of seeing the public do- 
main grabbed by foreign land syndicates. It 
is, besides, a stockraising, agricultural state, 
where the wealth comes directly from the 
soil and where the people are more sensitive 
to land speculation and jand monopoly than 
are the people of the older states. Iam with 
Judge Maguire as to New Jersey, but let's 
select another state, too,to keep little New 
Jersey from being too lonesome. 

JOHN C. BURGE. 


Ju Providence. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—At the sixth meeting of 
the single tax association of Rhode Island 
Mr. J. F. Smith delivered a very interesting 
and thoughtful address maintaining the prop- 
osition “that a single tax on land values can 
be sbifted and will ultiinately fall on the con- 
sumer, the same as other taxes.” Mr. Smith’s 
uddress provoked earnest discussion, which 
was participated in by Messrs. Barker and 
Arnold of Pawtucket, Barker, Allen, Bogan 
and Capelle of Provideuce and Garvin of 
Lonsdale. Although no vote was taken at 
the conclusion, the sentiment of a decided 
majority of those present seemed to be with 
the arguers on the negative side of the ques- 
tion. GEO. D. LIDDELL, Secretury. 

A Pretty Straight Argument. 

ORANGE, Mass.—A fair estimate of the em- 
ployes in “‘protected” industries of the United 
States is 1,000,000; average wages paid to 
euch $350; total, $350,000,000. Now the pro- 
tectionist Home market club admits that each 
of the 12,000,000 families in the United States 
may pay €68 per annum more for the necessi- 
ties of living than it would have to pay if 
allowed to purchase freely in the cheapest 
markets of the world. Multiplying the nuin- 
ber of families by sixty-eight we have total 
amount paid $816,000,000. If the government 
were to waolish all import taxes and levy a 
direct tax on euch fam.y for the purpose of 
paying all protected laborers their present 
Wages and maintain them in idleness, thus 
expending $350,000,000, would there not be re- 
maining 1 the pockets of the people $466,000,- 
000, which now represents the extortionate 
profits of “boosted” enterprises? 

‘H.W, Hammono, 
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AT THE HUB. 


Very Satis‘actory Condition of Affairs. There 
—My. Edward Athinson—A Petition to the 
dienernl Court. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 7.—Letters full of hope 
and enthusiasm from many correspondents in- 
dicate that Massachusetts is as good a field 
for work as any commonwealth in the union 
und that the soil of Lexington and Bunker 
hill will return to the seed sowing of new 
ideas us manyfold as that of Trenton and 
Monmouth, though isolation and exclusiveness 
of race, creed and class is very rife in 
our community, A very hopeful feature of 
our organization is its broad and representa- 
tive character, is being in no sense a class 
movement, but attracting men of all conditions 
who have a regard for justive and fair play. 
Our most active pioneer workers and speakers 
are of the wageworking class, but many men 





of prominence iu business and society are with. | 


us und working also in a quiet but effective 
way. 

Our recent engagement with Mr. Edward 
Atkinson has been very productive of good 
results. Mr. Atkinson is a breezy and senten- 


tious speakers, aud has far more liberal ideas” 


than the land hunkers, the shoddy aristocrats, 
snaky financiers and selfish clubmen, who 
make up the conservative forces in our vicin- 
itv. 

Out of Mr. Atkinson’s admissions, a good 
case may be made for the single tax, and his 
objections were so slight aud unsubstantial 
that our oppuncnts even, fuil to find comfort 
or satisfaction in them. 

That Mr. Atkinson should condemn rather 
than approve the single tax is likewise to our 
advantage, for in spite of bis not unarmiable 
qualities of speech and maaner, an approval 
by Mr. Atkinson is one of the things that 
‘hick back” as badly as the indorsement of a 
Burchard or a Sackville-West. 

According to a biography in a current peri- 
odical, Mr. Atkinson: in early life learned 
“gumption” ona farm, and itis probably this 
unfortunate “sumption,” of which he is evi- 
dently is so proud, which has made such a 
wreck of his popularity with the working 
masses, 

One of the commonest of the miserable ex- 


pedients of the poor farmers of New Encland | 


for getting along is to consume at home the 
kourly apples, small potatoes, tough and un- 
salable poultry and bob veal, and to reserve 
all the fair aud ‘toothsome production for 
sule in the market. . In his economic 
addresses to workingmen Mr. Atkiuson 
has proceeded upun this line pnd nas 
come forth with an eight dollar suit and 
a tin cooking apparatus as the true solu- 
tion of social problems. Tne possible value 
of Mr. Atkinson’s practical cooking jnven- 
tions and the credit to which he may be en- 


titled therefor can never balance the iutense 


hostility which the “cat meat” and “shin- 
bone soup” theory of social sulvation has ex- 
cited among working men. 

Ta conclusion I will announce for the benefit 
of your readers and subscribers in Massachu- 
setts that petitions to the general court for 
the enactment of a general law in Massaebu- 
setts establishing the single tax are ready 
for circulation, and will be seut on applica- 
tion. Epwin M. Wuite, 
Secretary Single Tax League Massachusetts, 

27 Pemberton square, 


Would Like to Settle in New Jersey. 

CINCINNATI, O.—I heartily approve of the 
idea set forth by Mr. Rockwell, editor Farm- 
ington Herald, in his communication in Tar 
STANDARD of Deecmber 29, headed “A Regu- 
lar Cyclone of a Letter.” His method would 
undoubtedly aid the advance of the times we 
so anxiously look forward to, and I will gladly 
enlist if itis adopted. Iam a furniture man, 
understanding the business in all its branches, 
and besides finding employment in one of the 
largest houses in this city, I make an appre- 
ciable addition to my income by furniture de- 
signing. But I must say that, being a married 
man, and depending upon my daily earnings 
fur support, Tcannot afford vo take risks, so 
that such completed arrangements would 
have to be made that I would be assured of 
falling into no danger in making the change. 
I for one am ready for tiie change, and to 
ar "one that will place capital against knowl- 
edge in this business I invite correspond- 
ence. F. H. RINGEMANN, 





A New Proposal, 


PROVIDENCE, R. J..—The lust issue of Tag 
STANDARD contained a communication from 
me favoring concentration on Massachusetts, 
because of the Australian system of voting. 
Some after thoughts have occurred tome. J 
am one of those who believe that the single 
ax can best be accomplished by purely po- 
litical action rather than petitions. If we 
concentrated on Massuchusetts in the fall 
election of ’89 and fouad it did not pay we 
could move to Rhode Island in the spring 
election of °90, aud if that was nota favor- 
uble place we could move to New Jersey, 
and it that did pay 16 would be a simple mat- 
ter to stay there and work, But this is proe 
viding if Rhode Island and New Jersey get 
the secret ballot system, as I think they will, 
J] wish I bad the pen that wrote ‘Progress 


and Poverty” to impress upon single tax men 


not to “invade” any state which has not this 

system of voting. Butas I have only a poop 

pen I will sum it up in Punch's advice—don't, 
. A. E.,Tonn. 
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FORTUNE SMILES ON THE’ MANHATTAN 
CLUB. 





Mrov Wave Branched Out and Gone Into 
New Quarters—The Regular Sunday Eyen= 
‘ing Lectures.{ 


* The Manbattan’single tax club have taken 
new rooms. They were compelled to this 
step by the increase in membership and the 
augmented interest taken in their Sunday 
night lectures. The new quarters are at No. 
8 St. Mark’s place, a few doors east of Third 
avenue, and consist of an entire parlor floor. 
They are without doubt ithe best quarters 
ever held by any single tax organization. in 
this city. The two main rooms, measuring 
1744 feet by 27 feet each, may, by pushing 
back the folding deers which separate them, 
be converted into one large apartment, af- 
fording ample accommodation for a very 
large parlor audience. Comfortable chairs, 
tubles, book cases, pictures and nick nacks 
have been procured, so that the place wears 
acheerful and homelike appearance. Fine 
tobacco is tu be found oua table immediately 
upon entering. 

As may be supposed the club is at heavy 
expense for these apartinents, but the rapid 
growtb cf the membersip bas warranted the 
outlay and gives promise of even bigger 
things soon tu come. The zeal which inspires 
the members of vbis association may be in- 
ferred froin the fact that when it was. dis- 
covered on Suturday afternoon that nubody 
could be bired that day to “elean up,” twenty 
men got to work with scrubbing brushes and 
wiudow clothes and made the soap suds fly 
until the floor becume as white as a man of 
war's holy stoned deck, and the windows be- 
caine as clear as prisms. 

Last Sunduy evening, on the occasion of 
the sixth lecture, Mr. J. R: Abarbanell de- 
livered the address... His subject was “Gov- 
ernor Hill’s messave and the ballot reform 
bill.” The speaker began by declaring that 
no proposed reform in the ballot system 
would suit him unless it fully einbraced the 
Australian idea and also included a popular 
system of nomination. Mr. George was the 
only man who had ever been nominated in 
this city by the people. In criticism of the 
governor’s recommendations fora reform of 
the ballot, Mr. Abarbanell made these points: 

The coveruor had recommended no refortw 
in the mode of nominating candidates. 

The governor favored the printing of bal- 
lots by the stute, but not exclusively.” 
recommendation the candidates 
could print tickets of their own. If that were 
permitted, the beuefits hoped for under a re- 
forined ballot system would be lost. — 

The governor feared that if the ballots 
were placed in charge of county clerks there 
would be danger thet a cily, a county, and 
perhaps a state might, through carelessness 
or desiyzn, be disfranchised. 

In making bis points, Mr. Abarbanell told 
some interesting stories of his own political 
experience. And in regard to the responsi- 
bility of the county clerk who would tuke 
eharge of the ballots, he said that the gov- 
erpor had, unknowingly or wilfully, cast 
odium, at least so fur as this county is con- 
cerned, on the democratic cundidate elected 
at the lute election. 

The members of the club frequently ex- 
pressed their upproval by their applause; and 
at the close the gentleman received a unuani- 
mous vote of thanks. 

Mr. Louis F. Post speaks before the club next 
Sunday evening; subject, “The Single Tax.” 

The initiation fee to the club is fifty cents 
und the weekly dues ten cents. The rooms 
are open every evening, und all friends are 
invited to pay the club a visit. 


‘HOW TO LIVE AMID SOCIAL INJUSTICE. 


Hagh 0. Pentecost on the Duties of the Jn- 
dividual Under Present Conditions. 


From the address before the Unity congregation, Sun- 
day, December 8U, 1883, 


We must submit to our unjust surroundings 


_toacertain extent, as victims, But we should 


not voluntarily use unjust conditions for per- 
sonal advantage. 

I must illustrate that principle very briefly, 
but I trust to be able to make it clear. 

With regard to the absurd popular preju- 
dice ugainst new ideas iu religion or political 


‘economy, we must hold our opinions and 


speak them whenever and wherever we think 
we cun do good by so doing, even though the 
consequetices to us be very disagreeable, 
painful or even fatal. This requires great 
courage, especially When aman has no tixed 
income and a family depending upon him. 
But it must be done. Amun or woman who 
has something tou say or do which muy make 
this world a better pluce to live in, and re- 
frains from uttering himself through fear of 
popular clamor or violence, is unworthy of 
respect, and will have not even his own. 

With respect to the industrial situation we 
are in many respects victims of the system. 

Many goods are sold marvelously cheap 
because they are made by people who work 
for starvation wages. Nothing is gained by 
refusing to buy these goods, Indeed the very 
competition under unjust conditions which 
forced the luburer to work ivr starvation 
Wages furces you to buy where you cun buy 
cheapest. Yuu must patronize the bargain 
guunter, but you must not detend the indus- 
trial system which makes the burgain counter 
possible or necessary, 

If you ure an employer you are as much a 
victiin of the present system as your. em- 
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ployes, unless you are a monopolist. The 
same law which forces you to pay as low 
prices as possible fur everything else you use 
forces you to pay low wages for labor. The 
most generous employer in this regard is con- 
trolled by the meanest and most grinding. 
There are only two things which a justice 
loving -employer can do 
tem: He ean divide his profits at the 
end of the year with his employes, but in 
that case his employes. should share his 
losses; and he can work for the establishment 
of a better social system. This last is indeed 
the only thing for him to do. Every consci- 
entious employer must be troubled at times by 
his relations to his employees. He must see 
that some evils are unavoidable under pres- 
ent social conditions which mizht be remedied 
by a more just social organisin, 

We are, to take another illustration, obliged 
to ride on railrods, to send telegraphic mes- 
sages, to use money, coal and artificial light, 
and in this nanner support monopohes which 
we believe to be very unjust. We are practi- 
tally obliged to use many articies which are 
made and controlled by trusts. But we need 
not becume active participants in these couspir- 
acies against the happiness and welfare of the 
people; we need not assvuciate ourselves for 
gain with these companies of bad anarchists, 
or, rather, anarchists in the bad sense of the 
term, for they are organizations which are 
powerful enough to refuse to obey our laws, 
or to violate them, or to bribe our legislators 
to make laws to suit them. We ure forced to 
support these social infurnies to a certain 
extent, but we must do all we can to destroy 
them. . 0°. . 

I reed not multiply illustrations. I think the 
principle is sufliciently clear to constitute a 
sufe guide in every emergency. We must 
submit, in many particulars, to our environ- 
ment, but we must not voluntarily use an un- 
just state of things for personal benetit. If 
we do our moral influence is gone and moral 
influence is precisely what is needed when we 
are fighting essentially moral evils. 





They Don’t Let Things Flag in Indianapolis. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Jan. 3—Had a splendid 


meeting at our league last night. Quite a 
Jarge number of strangers were present. 


Tom Hudson read a very able paper on ‘The 
balance of trade,” after which a committee 
was instructed to draw upa preamble and 
‘resolutions for presentation to the coming 
legisluture praying that body to provide for 
areappraisement of realty within the cor- 
porate litnits of this city, or to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the remarkable dispurity 
existing between the value of lands us re- 
turned for taxation and the value held at for 
sule. The tax question is coming to the front 
and we are preparing in this and similar ways 
to make the most of the opportunities offered. 

The Sentinel, the state organ of the dem- 
ocracy, had a good account of the mecting on 
its first page, under a spread head next 
morning. 

Gilbert Seibert will speak on “The relation 
of the single tax to the building trades,” two 
weeks hence. Invitations will be extended 
to the building trade unions to be present. 

Our pewple are all favorable to Judve Ma- 
cuire’s recommendations to “iuvude New 
Jersey,” and will contribute to that end. 

I. P. AUSTIN. 


Meeting for Ballot Reform in Jersey City. 

JERSEY City, Jun. 7.--It is the desire of the 
Hudson county single tax league to holda 
ballot reform meeting in Jersey City, and to 
make it a mighty demoustration. This can be 
done only by the active co-operation of every 
single tax man in Jersey City. A call sent to 
some of these gentlemen by the secretary of 
the league has been very tardily responded 
to. The work of advancing this: measure, of 
discussing the provisions of the bill which is 
to be presented, and soliciting signatures to 
petitions calling forits passage, have devolved 
upon afew active workers, who huve done 
wll that itis possible for them todo unaided. 
The work that remains calls for some small 
contribution from those interested, and— 
which is even more important—the promise to 
be present of u sufficient number to insure the 
success of the .weeting. We have the ad- 
dresses of nearly two hundred single tax men 
in Jersey City—there are doubtless many 
more—who have mude no sign, Their imine- 
diate assurance of participation in our efforts 
will determine our finalaction. 

JOSEPH DANA MILLER, 

86 Eve uveuue, 


Avrousing Thought in Providence, 

PROVIDENCE, Re L—The next meeting of the 
Rhode dslaund single tax association will) be 
held in this city on Friday evening, Junuary 
11, at room 22, Slade building, Eddy street, 
“The claim of laud owners to compensation 
upon the adoption of the single tax” will be 
the subject for consideration. 

Our last meeting Was well attended and an 
aninuted and instructive discussion wits 
uroused over the question of the ability of 
the Inudlord to reeoup himself under the 
operation of the single tax by putting up the 
rent. Mr, G Fo Smith opened the discussion, 


and one member after awoother arose und 


spoke tu the question, The discussion cut the 
cobwebs and dispelled the mists that lad in- 
volyed the sabject in the mands of many. 
We desire to invite and urge ever STANDARD 
reader in Providence to attend our meetings 
und help spread the light, eh ae 
WILLIAM BARKER, 
President Rhode Island single tax assugiation, 
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SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
comimunicnte: : 


Akron O—Jas RB Ansier, 105 Alivn street, 

Albany, N Y—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue, JC 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and) Thurman club, 235 
Mosrile avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—W > E Brokaw. 

Altvoona, Pa—Joseph Sharp, jr, secretary Single tax 
elub, 411 Tenth street; Albert C Roazee, 924 First 
Venue. 


Anaheim, Cal—James UW Hassett. 

Anton Ciueo. N M—~Lewis 1 Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Qhio--A D Strong. 

Athinta, Ga-dohbo © Reed of Reed & Bishop, attor- 
heys, 68 Wallstreet. 

Auburn, Me-—F W Beals. secretary Single tax club. 

Augusta, Ga—L A Seamidt, 525 Lincoln street. 

Avon, N Y—Homer Sabin 

Ballston Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue. 

Baltimore, Md—Johu W Jones, see Single tax league of 
Marviand, 1% N Bond street; Joho Salmon, Pres Henry 
George club, MAN Eutaw street: De Win NHI, 1433 
E Baltimovre street. 

Bayside, Long tstand, NM Y--Antonio M Molina, 

Braceville, Hil--Williain Matthews, secretary Tall re- 
form club. ; 

Bradford, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land. and labor 
club, 26 Newell pliree. ‘ 

Binghampton, N Y—E W Dundon, 33 Maiden lane, 

Boston, Miss—Ed win M White. 208 Main street, Charles- 
ton; JR Roebe, 09 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamlin 
Gerland chumman Sinele tax league, Jamidea Plain 

Brookivan, No YJ Hickling, 41 Sidney place, president 
Single tax club. 

Burlington, Jowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer 

Burlington, Vt—Charles N Menaban, elgar manufact- 
urer, 

Cambrnridgeport, Mass—Wm Ford. 116 Norfulk street, * 
secretary Single Utx org Zion, 

Cantsteo, N Y—H W Jolinson, P O box 265, 

Canon City, Vol—Frank P Blike, MoD. 

Cupe May City—Win torter, box 57. 

Chuimberlun, Dak—James Brown, 

Charles Chev, lowa.—Irving W South, MD, office oppo- 
site Union house. 

Caleago, Wt~Frank Pearson, secretary Land and labor 
club No 1,45 ba Salle street, 

Cinetinith O.—Dr David) De Beck, 189 West Ninth 
street; Jones's news and stationery store, 272 Vine 
street; headquarters Single tax club, 293 Vine street. 

Clanion, Ala—U M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland, O—Frank L Carter, 152 Chestnut street. 

Clinton, lod-—L O Bishop, editor Argus. 

(ohors N Y—JS Crane, 

Co umbus, O—EJ Brackens, president Single tax club, 
505 North High street; Sam F. Caen, currespooding 
secretary, care Edward Hyueniin, $48 1-2 South High 
street, i 

Cornwall. Cal—Jeff A Batley, 

Cramer Hill, Camden councy, N J-—-Chas P Jolinston. 

Danbury, Conn—sian A Main, 34 Smith street. 

vayton, O—W W Kile, 33 E Fifth street; JG Galloway, 
263 Sumucl street, 

Denver, Col—Charles G@ Buck, chatrman State execu- 
tive committees National tax reform assoelation, new 
Tritech block. 

Des Maines, lowa—L Jo Kisson, president Single tux 
club; Jolin W King, secretary. 

Detroit, Mich—J KO Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; JF 
Duncan, 279 Third street. secretary ‘lax reform as 
sociation, S$ G Hewe, 644 Mth av 

Diamond Springs, Eldorado county, Cal-—J> Vo Lanston. 

Dunkirk, N Y—Franels Lake, 


East Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, St John’s Lit- 


erary Institute, be 
Enst Northport, Long island, N Y—J K Rudyard 
East Rindge, N H—Edward Jewett. 
Elizabeth, N J—Benjamin Urner, 
Elmira. N Y--William Bergman, 712 East Market street. 
Englewood, I—W B Steers, 


Glens Falls, N Y—Jobn 11 Quinlan, 
Gloversville, N ¥Y—Wm C Wood, MD, 
Grand View-vno-the-Hudson, N ¥Y—Henry L Hinton. 
Harrison, Tex—l J MeCollum. 
Hartington, Neb—-J H Feiler, 
Haverhill, Mass—Arthur F Brock, 
Helena, Mont—Judge JM Clements, 
HorneJdsville, N Y¥—George H Van Winkle. 
Jiot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman, 
Hoosick Fully, N Y—FS Hammond. 4 
Houston, Tex—H F Ring, corporation attorney. 
Hutehinson, Kus—J G@ Malcolm, M D. 
IHion, N Y—Georee Smith, P O box 5U2, 
Indianapotus, tod—Herman Kuebn, 14 Talbot: block: or 
LP Custer, member of Singie tax chub, 
Ithaca, N YO C Phott, druggist, 75 East State street 
Janvier, N J—-S Bb Walsh. 
Jersev City, SN J—Juseph Dana Miller, secretary Hud- 
son county Single tix league, 66 Ege avenue, ‘ 
Kansas City, Mo—Chias E Keld, 2,023 Woodland avenue, 
kKeithsburgh, HH—M MeDonald, 
Kingston, N Y—Theodore M Romeyn. 
Lansingburgh, N Y—James MeMaun, 21 Eighteenth st, 
Lonsdale, Rl—Dr L. F. Garvin. 
Lewiston, Me—F D Lyford, 3 Cottage street, 
Lexington, Ky—James krwin 
London, England—Willliun Saunders, 177 Pulace Cham- 
bers, Westminster, 
Los Angeles, Cai~iVo He Douye, 30 North Alameda street: 
W A Cule, 149 South Hal; or A Vinette, PO St tion F. 
Lowell, Matss--Heury Robertson, 5 Metcalf bluek, Kid 
der street, 
Lynehburg, Va—Thos Willlamson, cor Fifth and Church 
streets, 
Lyun, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 South Common 
street 
Madison, Dak—E H Evenson. 
Mihuanoy City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Robert Richardson, secretary, 
Manistec, Mich—Atbert Walkley or WOR Hall 
Mariburo, Muss—Geo A BF Keviolds. 
Marlborough, N Y-C H Baildon 
Mart, Tex~d L Caldwell, chairman Ninth congressional 
distriet organizer. 
Marveville, Mont--S F Ralston, Sr. 
Mitssitlon, O—Samucl T Wright, 68 West Malin street. 
Memphis, Teun—h G@ Brown, secretary Tarif reform 
club, 59 Madison street, 
Mildletown, Conn—John G Hopkins, P O box 530, 
Middletown, N Y—Chias H Fuller, qh O box 15 
Mitwaukee, Wis--Peter MeGill, 147 Fourth street. 
Minneapolis, Minn-C J Buell, president Single tax 
league, 402 W Frauklin avenue; EE. Ryder, secre- 
tary. 
Moune, Ala~—-E Q Norton, 23 South Royal street. 
Mt Pleasant, lowa—A O Pitcher, MoD. 
Mt Vernon, N Y—RHichard Wa ton, 
aT Eee: Ville, JU—Wilhain Camin, presiaent Democratic 
club. 
Nashville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 235 No High street, secre: 
tary Acuerivan hind league, 
Neponset, Mass<Q 4 Lothrop, member Henry George 
club, 43 Walnut street, ; 
Newark, N-oJ—Revo Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street, 
Newburg, N Y--DJ MeKav, Secretary Single tux club 
234 Brond way. 
Newport, Ky—doseph LSehraer, secretary Single tax 
eague, 7 Suuthbgate street; Wall CG Jianies, 59 Taylor 
plreet, z : 
New Westminster, Brit’ Col~-Alex Hamilton, member 
Tux reforms association, 
Norfokk, Va-—-Eaward KO Robertson, secretary Alpine 
club, Marine bask. ; 
North Spiirgild, Moeek Po Alexander, 1826 North 
Boon vi de street. 
Oberiin, O—Edw i Haskell, 
VUlean, NS Y¥—George Pall, pres Single tux association 
‘Limeothy Horan, see, so Hailroad strect, : 
Omaha, Neledoboa Fk Emiblen, 622 Virginia avenue, 
Ordway, Dak—-RY Garhi, member Tax refuriua isso- 
Clation. i 
Passaic, N JJ Barnard, 2 O box i481, 
Piaterson, N Ja-E W Nellis, Chatruun Passaic county 
Slagle tax Clevelundtangipalgg committee, 89 sorth 
Mainstreet, 


team beau aes, Pes 
Pawtuchet, BR l-Edward Barker, 23 Gogdiug street, 
Peoria, Hl—-do Weavers, 
Pottadelphia, Pa-Win Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. Hi. Stephenson, 214 Chestnuk. street, seereuary 
. Hears Creare chal. | : : ot 
BPlermont, NS Y=Charies Hood, PO box 13, 

Pittsburg, Paes Mark F Raperts, 27 Carey alley, q 
Porthiod, Qre-S 1 Hivken, 48 Stark street, James 2 
hhobler, 144 Gratis treet, or io Phompsan, . 

Poughkeepsie NY Willa Co Albra, 
Providener—- b-Kobers Grieve, $2 Sutton -strect: 
SeHaNOn, 

Puliski, N YO ¥ Harbottie, 


Amsterdam, N Y--Harvev Book, 
Anaeustin, DC—Carroll Wo Smich, offee Anacostia tea 
vompany, Harrison and Monroe streets, 


Parkers burs, WoVa~-W oD Bereman, member of Single 


Fhrehborg, Muss—it a Terry. 

Farnungton, lowa~—F, W. Kock well 

Garduer, LSE S Cumming, 

Glen Cove, Long Islund, N ¥—Hervbert Doromer, 
i 
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Ravenswood, —W_ H Van Ornuim. 

Reading Pa—Chas S Prizer, 1018 Penn street; Charles 
Corkhill, 251 Penn street. 

Richmond, Ind—D Quigiey, 105 South Third street 

Ridgeway, N Y—DU Sulllvan. 

River Falls, Wis—treorze H Bates, 

Rochester, N Y--Charles Avril, 7 Morrill street. 

Roselle, N J~Read Gurdon, : 

Rutheud, Vt—T H Brown, 11 Cherry street, 

San Kraucisco, CalJudge James G Mugutre, Superior 
court. 

San Luls Gbispe, Cal Mrs Frances M Miine. 

Seattle, Wash Ter—F P Morrow. 

Seneca Falls, N YW H Adkinson, P O 00x56. 

Siirvon, Conn—A J Bostwick, librarian Singie tax elub, 

Shenanuoith, Pa—Morris Marsh, president Single tax 
club: Thos Potts, secretary, 

Southbors, Mass—S H Howes, 

South Gastou,N C—W LM Perkins, 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N ¥—C L Dedrick, 
peenident Progressive ussoclation; Jobo Sheebin, sec 
retary, ; 

Spirit Lake, lowa—J W Sehrimpf, secretary Tariff re- 
form club, 

Springtield, Mo—H AW Juneman, 665 Nichols street, 

St. Louis, Mo—Geo S Bonnell, president. Single tax 
eague, 16e7 Letting well avenue; Sidney A Rend}, sec 
retary, 1108 Olive street. 

Stockton, Cal—D A Learned, 

Syracuse, N Y—CharlesS Hopkins, 9 Seymour streets 
HOR Perry, W9 South Clinton street; or FA Paul, 4 
Walton street; or dames K MeGuire, sevretary Single 
tax club, 59 Greene street. : ; 

Toromio, Can—W A Doueless, president. anthpoverty 

Tacoma, Wash Tere CO Cuurke, ius ost. 0" 
soviety, 218 Wellesty street. 

Trenton, N J~H K Mathews, 9 Howellstrect. 

Troy, N Y—B B Martis, ; 

Tuckahoe, N ¥Y~Albert O Young. 

Unionville, Conn—Johu McAdative, 

Utier, N Y—Th mas Sweeney, 186° Elizabeth street, or 


Daniel M Buckley, grocer, southwest corner First and». 


Catharine, : 
Vincennes, lnd—Hon Samuet W Williams, rooms 2 and 
Opera block. 


Wuco, ‘bex—Frank Gradvolawyer, 163 south 4th street 


Waketleld, KR l—bDavid) Harrower. 

Wishington, DC—Dr. Wilkin Geddes, 22t E street, N 
W, secretary antl poverty sochetuy. . 

Weatherford, Tex—William Mo suell 

West New Brighton, stateo tslaund, NY~A BStoddard 

Whitestone, Long Ishvat, N ¥~George Harn well, 

Wuiltman, Miass—C P Bolin, cigar store; ‘Thos Douglass, 
president single tax league, 

Wilmington, ver—Geo W hreer, 717 West Ninth street 

Woodstock. I-A W Currins. 

Worcester, Mass.—E K Page, uake View, 

Yonkers, N Y—Joseph Sutterhand, 

Youngstown, O~Multy Kadctitte, Radelife house, 

Zanesville, Ohio—W H Longbead, 27 Vau Buren street. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

There was, of course, a great’ slaughtering 
of birds and winning of cups on New Year's 
day at Tuxedy, as there wus also at Bubylon 
and at all the country clubs. In distant 
Lenox there were also sounds of revelry by 
night, especially at Curtis’s hotel, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Sluane’s purty were accommodated, 
their own cottage being hermetically sealed 
against the inroads of winter storms. There 

ras hardly as good sleighing or skating in 
Berkshire us is usual in those latitudes at this 
season, but coasting, danciny and good cheer 
filled up the paps satisfactorily. Mrs. Beek- 
man’s party to Montreal caine back in excel- 
jenb spirits, in spite of the fact that their 
skates und sealskius never saw the light.— 
New York Sun. 

Mrs. ‘Theresa Steiner was last evening found 
dead in ber bedroom at No. 834 East Kightieth 
street, says the Worldof Jan. 4, having taken 
a dose of cyanide of potash. She was thirty 
years of age and the wife of a teacher of lan- 
guages. Mr. Steiner tas been unable to se- 
cure pupils of late and bis wife was cumpelled 
to do sewing und washing to support herself 
and busband. No cause could be ussigued for 
the deed except extreme poverty and a de- 
sire to end her troubles, 

Among New York's many young men who 
live on their papas’ wealth are hundreds of 
youths wWiuse preatest exertion is getting 
measured and buying clothes. They weur 
them perhaps three times aud then give them 
away. These young men buy suits ranging in 
price all the way Crom $50 tu $100 cach, and, 
after parading in them three or four times, 
give therm to their valets.—{New York World. 

August Rendell, a young man, of No. 142 
West Tweuty-eighth street, committed suicide 
on Jan. 3, by banging himself to a bedpost. 
He was out of work and suffering from blood 
puisvning, the result of a wound in one of bis 
bands. 

Very expensive outfits for babies are now 
the thing to have. A nice one for a new bora 
aristucrat cun be bad for about $400 or 8500. 
At this price it will be of cambric and soft 
sulk. 

Christian Juever, aged 42, a carpenter, re- 
siding at No. 24 Willow avenue, Hubokea, 
commnitted suicide on Monday. He had beea 
sickly for several months and unable to 
work, His wife aud three children were une 
aera for, und this preyed upon his mind. 

le touk a heavily loaded shoteun, hry duwa 


upon the floor in bis parlor, and, putting the . 
gums muzzle under his chin, pulled the trig- 


ger With his toe, 


Words of a Veteran. 

D. W. Leaveus of Pasadena, Cal., sixty-six 
years old and a veteran of the anti-slavery 
strugele, is engaged with his two sons ay 
spreading the new faith. Pasadena, he writes, 
isa “God-blessed aud boom cursed coruer of 
our country,” whose population, numbering 
bout 10,000, ‘is lurgely made up of rich peo- 


j ple who come to enjoy und monopolize its 


watehless clinate and who claim to represent 
the wealth, culture, refinement aud conser- 
vatism of the east.” Asa matter of course 
they ure well uigh impervious to the truths 
“we hold. However, Mr. Leaveus has strong 
hope for tbe future. ©The struggle, “he says, 
will develop stroug men and women, The 
anti-slavery struggle did that and the world 
is better for it, Mueh of our. highest happi- 
ness arises, Lapprehend, from thinking new 
and bright thoughts wud devising uew schemes 


for efreumventing wroay, upholding right = 
The present contlies - 


and elevating the race, 


will help to du this, Ite will develup and. 


diffuse the ultruistie feeling of which there is. — 


now all boo little, Lespecially advise youag 


Then to espouse this cause for tue own ‘suke, 
andsulfer affliction with the people of God 
rather than enjey the pleasures of sin fora 


SUUSUN, 
men of 


Ju will make stalwart, fulberown 








them if it dees nothing more aad” 
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A SYLLABUS OF “PROG- 
RESS AND POVERTY.’ 


(NotE.=L have often heard it said) that 
“Progress and Poverty? oueht to be con- 
deused ju order to enable those who have uo 
time to master so large a book to lightly 
fumiltarize themselves with ifs reasohings; but 
this is impossible because “Progress aud Poy- 
erty? is itself a oremarkuble condensation. 
This is probably one of the reasons why so 
many readers of the book fuilto fully grasp 
the chain of its reasoning, and that after one 
reading and sometimes after several, there 
ure apt to arise in their minds objections 
Which seein uew, but which are fully auswered 
in the book itseif.. Acstill stronger reason 
for this avises from the very strength and 
clearness of the argument... To. most readers 
who have made ne previous study of political 
economy itis as if they passed through a for- 
est under the lead of an experienced guide. 
The way seems at the time not only perfectly 
obvious, but the only possilte way to take, 
and they fail to note the bearings and land 
marks: of the path they have traveled. But 
when memory of the details of the journey 
begins to fade and they try to travel over 
the path alone.or to lead others over it, they 
come to difficulties: they cannot remember to 
have encountered, “Pregress and Poverty” 
is pre-eminently what one of its earliest erit- 
ics said of it—not at a book to be read, but a 
book to be studied. 

While & condensation of the work is impos- 


‘sible, it has seemed to ne that au abstract of 


the Jeading principles of its coustructive ar- 
gument would be extremely useful to its read- 
ers Who may desire to study it, and might in- 
duce others to become readers, if not students. 
Much of the book is necessarily. taken up with 
the work of demolishing false theories that 
have blocked the way and usurped the true 
theory; this [have passed by, and eliminating 
argument and illustration, have endeavored 


by a brief syllabus to bring inty relief the 


thread of the coustructive inquiry. In doing 
so Ihave endeavored to preserve as much as 
possible the language of the author. 
Louis Ff. Post.] 
Inrropucrorny.—THE PROBLEM. 

What is the cause of recurring indus- 
trial depressions in which capital wastes 
while labor stands idle, and there is wide- 
spread want with a seeming excess in pro- 
ductive forces? That there must be a 
common cause is shown from the exist- 
ence of these conditions in all progressive 
countries, and that that canse is either 
material progress or something connected 
with material progress is shown by the 
fact that the phenomena which we speak 
of as industrial depressions are but in- 
tensifications of phenomena which accom- 
pany material progress. What isthe law 
which associates poverty with progress 
and increases want with advaneing 
wealth? Itimust be within the province 
of political economy to discover it. Po- 
litical economy is a science which in the 
sequence of certain phenomena secks to 
trace mutual relations and to identify 
cause and effect, just as the physical 
sciences seck to doin other sets of ple- 
nomena. Its processes consist simply in 
identification and separation, and its 
premises are axioms of every-day life 
Which may be reduced to the metaphysi- 
cal expression of the physical law that 
motion seéks the line of least resistance, 
viz., that amen seek to gratify their de- 
sires with the least evertion. 


Book L—-WAGES AND CAPITAL. 

CHaprer I,.—The cause which produces 
poverty in the midst of advancine wealth 
is the cause which exhibits itsel€ in’ the 
tendency of waves to a minimum. In 
compact form, therefore, the inquiry is: 
Why, tu spile of trerease in: productive 
power, dv wages lend to a minimum 
which wal give bul a bare living? 

CHAPTER IL—DLet us first fix the mean- 
ing of our terms: Wayes includes all re- 
turns for exertion, as distinguished from 
returns for the use of capital and returns 
for the use of Jand.—Capital includes 
things which are neither land nor labor, 
but which have resulted from the union 
of land and dabor, and are devoted to the 
aid of further production, Nothing can 
be capital that is not wealth. But all 
wealth is not capitah—Only that part of 
wealth is capital which is devoted to the 
aid of production, i. e., wealth in course of 
transmutation or exchange, Only such 
things are Wealfh the production — of 
Which increases and the destruction of 
Which decreases ageresate wealth. These 
things consist of natural products that 
have been secured, moved, combined, 
separated, or in other ways modified by 
human exertion so as to fit them for the 
sutisfaction of liuuiin desives,—--Land in- 
cludes the whole dnaterial universe out- 
side of wiun himsell, for it is only by hav- 
ing access to land that man can come in 
contact with or use nature,  1t ensbraces 
all natural amaterials, forces and oppor- 
tunities, and is the field or environment 
in which man finds himself, the store- 
house from which his needs must be sup- 
plied, the raw Miaterial upon which, and 
the forces with which, alone his Jabor 
can act, : 

Cuaprek JIL— Wages are produced by 
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the labor for which they are paid. When 
the laborer is his own employer this is 
plain enough. It is equally plain when, 
though working for another or with 
another's capital, he receives his wages in 
kind. Also when the wages, though esti- 
mated in kind, are paid in money. And 
it is no less true when the wages are 
fixed. The payment cf wayes always im- 
plies the previous rendering of Jabor, and 
the rendering of labor implies the pro- 
duction of wealth, which, if it is to be ex- 
changed or used in production, is capital; 
therefore, the paying out of capital in 
Wages presupposes a production of capi- 
tal by the labor, It is never as an em- 
ployer that any one needs capital; when 
he needs capital it is because he is not 
only an employer of labor but a merchant 


cor speculator in or an accumulator of the 


products of labor, 

CHAPTER LV.-—Before a work which 
Will not immediately result in) wealth 
available for subsistence ean be carried 
ouit is not necessary that there exist 
such a stock of subsistence as will support 
the laborers during the process; it is only 
necessary that there be, somewhere with- 


wn the circle of exchange, a contempora- 


neous production of sufficient subsistence 
for the laborers and a willineness to ex- 
change this for the thing on which the 
labor is being bestowed. Consumption 
is supported by contemporaneous produe- 
tion aud the demand for consumption 
determines the direction in which labor 
will be expended tn production. ach 
laborer in aiding in the production of 
What other producers want is directing 
other labor to the production of the 
things he wants—in effect, producing 
them himself. If he makes jack knives 
and eats wheat, the wheat is as much the 
produce of his labor as if he had grown 
it for himself and left wheat growers to 
make their own jack knives. 

CHAPTER V.—Capital increases the 
power of labor, (1) by enabling labor to 
apply itself in more effective ways; (2) 
by enabling lubor to avail itself of the 
reproductive forces of nature; and (3) by 
permitting the division ef labor. Capital 
does not apply the materials which labor 
Works up into wealth; they are supplied 
by nature, It does not advance wages; 
they are produced by labor. It does not 
maintain laborers; they are maintained 
by their labor, exchanging what they pro- 
duce for what they need. Capital, there- 
fore, does not limit industry; the only 
limit to industry being the access to 
natural material. 

Book U.--POPULATION AND SUBSIST- 
INCE. 

Chapter Tof this book is devoted to an 
explanation of the Malthusian theory that 
population naturally tends to increase 
faster than subsistence; Chapter II to 
un investigation of the facts on which 
that theory rests; Chapter III to a con- 
sideration of the analogies with which it 
is illustrated and defended; and Chapter 
IV to apresentation of the facts which 
disprove the theory, These chapters show 
not only that the tendency of waves to a 
minimum is not due to growth of popu- 
lation, but that growth of population ac- 
tually increases productive power, and 
therefore ought to make wages higher. 


Book I.—TWE LAWS OF DISTRIBUTION. 

CHAPTER I,—The answer to our inquiry 
annot be found in the laws of production, 
und must be sourht in the laws of distri- 
bution. The factors of production are 
land, labor and capital, and the whole 
produce is primarily distributed into three 


corresponding parts. Three terms are 
therefore needed, each of which shall 


clearly express one of these parts to the 
exclusion of the others. Rent expresses 
the first, which goes to the owners of 
land; Wages the second, which consti- 
tutes the return to labor; and Interest the 
third, which is the return for the use of 
capital. The income of any individual 
may be made up from any one, two or 
all three of these sources, tut in secking 
the laws of distribution they must be kept 
separate, 

CHAPTER Il.—The term “rent” differs 
from the word as ordinarily used. It is 
narrower, because it does not include 
payments for the use of buildings, ete., 
and broader because it may exist where 
the same person is both owner and user 
of land, It is also expressed ina selling 
price, Which is rent commuted or capital- 
ized, Rent is the share in products of 
lubor which exclusive right to the use of 
land gives to the owner, As to the law of 
rent, the accepted dictum of the current 
political economy has the self evident 
character of a geometric axiom, It is: 
The rent of land is determined by the ex- 
cess of its produce over that which the 
sume application can secure from the 
least productive land in use, This law 
applies toland used for other purposes 
than agriculture and to all natural ugen- 
cies, It may be better understood’ jn 
this form: The ownership of a natural 
agenul of production will give the power 
of appropriating so much of the wealth 
produced by the evertion of lator and 
capital upon it as exceeds the return 
which the same application of labor and 
cupttal could secure in the least product- 
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ive occupation in which they freely en- 
gage. This is the same thing, for there 
is no occupation in which labor and cap- 
ital can engage which does not require 
the use of land. The law of rent is the 
law of competition, and rests upon the 
fundamental principle that men seek to 
eratify their desiies with the Jeast exer- 
tion. Its corollaries are the law of wages 
and interest, No matter what production 
results from the application of labor and 
capital, these two factors will receive 
only such part as they could have pro- 
duced on land free to them without the 
payment of rent; for | 

As Produce = Rent -}- Wages -}+- Inter- 
est; therefore, 

Produce — Rent = Wages -}- Interest. 

Thus wages and interest depend upon 
What is left after rent is taken out, and 
no matter what be the inerease in’ pro- 
ductive power, if the increase in rent 
keeps pace with it, neither wages uor in- 
terest can increase, 

CHAPTER ILL—‘Interest” includes all 
returns for the use of capital, and not 
merely those that pass from borrower to 
lender; and it excludes compensation for 
risk which is only an equalization of re- 
turn between different employments of 
nuptial, 

Production falls into three modes, viz: 
Adapting, ov changing natural produets, 
either in form or place, to lit them for the 
satisfaction of human desive; growing, or 
utilizing the vital forces of nature; ea- 
changing, so as to add to the general 
sum of wealth the higher powers of those 
natural forces which vary with locality, 
or those human forces which vary with 
situation, occupation or character. In 
the first mode capital is not absolutely 
necessary: in the others it is. 

In adapting, the benefit of capital is in 
the use; in growing wand ervchanying, the 
benefit is in the increase. Primarily bene- 
fits which arise from use go to labor, and 
benelits which arise froin increase go to 
capital; but the division of labor and in- 
terchangeability of wealth necessitates an 
averaging of benefits, whereby capital en- 
gaged in growing or exchanging will ob- 
tain, not the whole increase, but the 
increase minus Whut is suflicient to give 
to the labor so engaged such reward as it 
could have secured if exerted in adapting; 
and labor exerted in adapting will eet, 
not the whole return, but the return 
minus such part as is necessary to give to 
capital the increase it could have secured 
in growing or exchanging. Interest is 
not arbitrary, but natural. 

CHAPTER [V.—The belief that interest 
is the robbery of industry is in large part 
due toa failure to discriminate between 
What is really capital and what is not, 
and between profits which are properly 
interest and = protits which arise from 
other sources than the use of capital. 
Nothing can be capital, let it always be 
remembered, that is not wealth—that is 
to say, nothing can be capital that does 
not consist of actual, tangible things (not 
the spontaneous otfering’s of nature) which 
have in themselves, and not by proxy, 
the power of directly or indirectly minis- 
tering to human desire, 

CHAPTER V.—Under conditions of free- 
dom the maximum of interest (which is 
fixed by the average power of increase 
belonging to capital generally), will be 
the increase of the capital; and the mini- 
mum, the mere replacement of the 
capital. 

If wages fall, interest must fall, else it 
becomes more profitable to turn labor 
into capital than to apply it directly; if 
interest falls, wages must fall, else the 
increment of capital is checked. Thus 
the principle that men seek to gratify 
their desires with the least exertion oper- 
ates to establish and maintain an equi- 
librium between waves and interest, 

Under the operation of the same prin- 
ciple, the general rate of interest will be 
determined by the return to capital upon 
the poorest land to which capital is freely 
applied—that is to say, upon the best 
lund open to it without the payment of 
rent. Thus the law of interest independ- 
ently sought, meets and harmonizes with 
the law of rent. 

CHAPTER VIL—Wages vary with the 
differing powers of individuals and as be- 
tween occupations; but there is a general 
relation between all wages, and in their 
degrees wages rise and fall in) obedience 
to a common law, The principle that 
men seek to gratify their desires with 
the least exertion brings to an equality 
the reward for equal exertions under 
similar circumstances. In conditions of 
freedom the terms on which one man can 
hire others to work for him will be fixed 
by what the men could make if laboring 
for themselves, If wages are temporarily 
carried either above or below this line ¢ 
tendency to carry them back at once 
arises, But wealth is the product of two 
factors, land and labor; and what a given 
amount of Jabor will yield will vary with 
the powers of the land to which it is ap- 
plied. This being the case, the principle 
that men seek to gratify their desires 
with the least exertion will fix wages at 
the produce of such labor at the point of 
highest natural productiveness open to 
it, which, under existing conditions is the 
lowest point at which production con- 
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tinues. Thus the wages an employer 
must pay will be measured by the lowest 
point of natural productiveness to which 
production extends, and wages, as a pro- 
portion of the produce, will rise or fall as 
this point rises or falls. Hence, the pro- 
portion of wealth going to weges depends 
upon the margin of production or upon 
the produce which labor can obtain at 
the highest point of natural productive- 
ness open to it without the payment of 
rent. Thus the law of wages, independ- 
ently sought, meets and harmonizes 
with the law of rent. 

Where land is free and labor is unas- 
sisted by capital, the whole produce will 
go to labor as wages. . 

Where land is free and labor is assisted 
by‘capital, wages will consist of the whole 
produce less that part necessury to induce 
the storing up of labor or capital. 

Where land is subject to ownership and 
rent arises, wages will be fixed by what 
labor could secure from the highest uatu- 
ral opportunities open to it without the 
payment of rent. 

Where natural opportunities are all mo- 
nopolized, wages may be forced by com- 
petition among laborers to the minimum 
at which laborers will consent to repro- 
duce, 

CHAPTER VIL—Thus the laws of distri- 
bution are corollaries of each other, The 
fundamental law that men seek to gratify 
their desires with the least exertion be- 
comes, when viewed in its relation to land, 
the law of rent; in relation to capital, the 
law of interest; in relation to labor, the 
lawof wages, And the hirmony and cor- 
relation of these luws are perfect. Rent 


depends on the margin of production, . 


rising as tt falls and falling as it rises. 
Wages depend on the margin of produe- 
tion, falling as it falls and rising as it 
rises. Interest (its ratio with wages 
being fixed by the net. power of increase 
Which attaches to capital) depends onthe 
margin of production, falling as it falls 
and rising as it rises. 

CHAPTER VIUIL—The failure of wages 
asa proportion of the product of labor, 
fo tnerease with increasing productive 
power, ts due to the increase of rent. 
Three things unite to production—land, 
lubor and capital. Three parties divide 
the produce—the landowner, the laborer 
and the capitalist. If with the increase of 
production wages are no more and inter- 
est no more, it is a necessary inference 
that rent swallows the whole gain. And 
the facts agree with this inference. 


Book iV.—EFFECT OF MATERIAL PRO- 
GRESS UPON THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF WEALTH. 

CHAPTER L—But what causes rent to 
advance as material progress goes on? 
The changes which constitute or contri- 
bute to material progress ave three: (1) 
increase of population; (2) improvements 
in the arts of production and exchange; 
(3) improvemeutsin knowledge, education, 
government, police, manners and morals, 
so far as they increase the prices of pro- 
ducing wealth. To ascertain the effect of 
these changes on the distribution of 
wealth, consider the first apart from the 
second and third, and the second and third 
(Which are in effect the sume) apart from 

the first. 

CHAPTER IL-—Increase of population in- 
creases rent and consequently diminishes 
the proportion of the produce which goes 
to capital and labor, in twoways: (1) By 
lowering the margin of cultivation; and 
(¥) by bringing out in land special capa- 
bilities otherwise latent, and by attract- 
ing special capabilities to particular lands. 

CHAPTER HWE—The primary ettect. of 
improvements in thearts is to increase 
the power of labor in the production of 
wealth; which, the demand for wealth 
being unsatisfied, will be utilized in pro- 
curing more wealth. But, as land is 
necessary for the production of wealth, 
the secondary etYect is to extend the mar- 
gin of production to lands of less natural 
productiveness, or, on the same lands, to 
aw point of lower natural productiveness. 

CHAPTER 1V.—Th. contident eapecta- 
tion of future enhancement of land values 
Which arises from the steady increase of 


rent in al progressive communities, leads 


to the holding of land out of use or out of 
its best use for a higher price, and pro- 
duces the effects of a combination among 
land holders whereby the margin is forced 
farther than required by the necessities 
of production, This is the force evolved by 
mnaterial progress which tends constantly 
to increase rent in greater ratio than 
progress increases production, and thus 
constantly tends, as material progress 
goes On and productive power increases, 
to reduce wages, not mercly as a propor- 
tion, but absolutely, 

Book V,--THE PROBLEM SOLVED, 

CuHarrerR I,—The main cause of peri 
odical industrial depressions is the man- 
ner in Which the speculative advance ip’ 
land values cuts down the earnings of 
labor and capital and cheeks production, 
In a progressive community land con- 
stantly increases in value; this induces 
speculation in which future increase is 
anticipated; and whien .4and values are 
exrvied beyond the point at which they 
leave to labor and capital their accuge 
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tomed returns, production begins to stop, 
or, what in a progressive community is 
the same thing, fails to increase propor- 
tionately, owing to the failure of new in- 
crements of labor and capital to find em- 
ployment at the accustomed rates. The 
stoppage at some points shows itself at 
other points in a cessation of demand, 
which checks production there, and thus 
the paralysis communicates itself through 
all the interlacings of industry and com- 
merce, resulting in phenomena that seem 
to show overproduction or over consump- 
tion, according to the standpoint from 
which they are viewed, The depression 
continues until (1) the speculative advance 
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in land values is lost; or (2) the efficiency 


of labor increases sufliciently to make the 
normal rent line overtake the specu- 
lative rent line; (3) labor and capital 
become reconciled to smaller returns; or 
(4) all three of these causes co-operate to 
produce a new equilibrium, at which a 
new system of activity ensues, followed 
by an advance of rent, further specula- 
tion in land, another check upon produc- 
tion, and the same round over again. 

CHAPTER II.—The reason why, in spite 
of the increase of productive power, 
wages constantly tend to a minimum 
which will give but a bare living is that 
with increase in productive power, rent 
tends to even greater increase, thus pro- 
ducing a constant tendency to the forcing 
down of wages. 

The direct tendency of advancing civ- 
ilization is to increase the power of human 
labor to satisfy human desires, to extir- 
pate poverty, and to banish want and the 
fear of want; but labor cannot reap the 
intercepted. 
Land being necessary to labor and being 
reduced to private ownership, every in- 
crease in the productive power of labor 
but increases rent—the price labor must 
pay for the opportunity to utilize its pow- 
ers. And, begotten of the continuous ad- 
vance of rents, arises a speculative ten- 
dency which discounts the effect of future 
improvements by a still further advance 
of rents and tends to drive wages to the 
point at which the laborer can just live. 

Book VI.—THE REMEDY. 

CHAPTER I.—The remedies more or less 
relied on may be divided into six classes: 

(1) Greater economy in governinent.— 
This would reduce taxation and be equiv- 
alent to an increase in the power of net 
production, the advantage of which would 
go ultimately to the owaers of land. 

(2) Diffusion of education and improved 
habits of industry and thrift. These 
also, if general, would simply increase 
the power of net production.—The fal- 
lacy of this remedy is similar to that 
which would be involved in the assertion 
that every one of anumber of competitors 
might win a race. That one might is 
true, but that all might is impossible. In- 
dustry, skill, frugality and intelligence 
can avail the individual only in so far as 
they are superior to the general level. 

(8) Combinations of workmen.—These 
can advance wages; but not to any ex- 
tent or with any permanence unless the 
combination includes all laborers. Such 
a combination is practically impossible; 
and the raising of wagesin particular oe- 
cupations is a task the difficulty of which 
progressively increases, for the higher 
they are raised above their normal line 
with other wages the stronver are the 
tendencies to bring them back. 

(4) Co-operation.—Co-operation is of 
two kinds, co-operation in supply and 
co-operation in production. Co-operation 
in supply only reduces the cost of e - 
changes, while co-operation in production 
is but the substitution of proportionate 
for fixed waves. At the best the effect of 
either would be but to increase the power 
of net production, and add to rent, 

(5) Governmental direction and tnter- 


Fference.—Whatever savors of regulation 


and restriction is in itself bad, and should 
not be resorted to if taere is any other 
mode of accomplishing the same end, 

(6) A more general distribution of 
land.—The general tendency to produc- 
tion on a large scale shows that measures 
which merely permit or facilitate greater 
subdivision of land would be inoperative, 
and that those which would compel it 
would have a tendeney to cheek produc- 
tion, But there is the further and fatal 
objection that it would not reduce rent, 
and therefore could not increase wages. 
It might make the comfortable classes 
larger, but would not improve the condi- 
tion of those in the lowest. 

CHAPTER I.—There is but one way to 
remove an evil, and that is to remove its 
cause, Poverty deepens as wealth in- 
creases, and wages are forced down while 
productive power grows, because land, 
which is the source of all wealth and the 
fleld of all labor, is monopolized. The 
remedy, then, for the unjust distribution 
of wealth, and for all the evils which flow 
from it, isto make land common prop- 
erty, 


Book ViI,—JUSTICE OF THE REMEDY, 
Cuarren L—The rightful basis of prop- 
erty is, primarily, the right of a man to 
himself, to the use of his own powers and 
the fruits of his own exertions, What he 
stan is his own against all the world, 
use, to exchange, or to give. Hence, 








there is in the owner of things produced 


by human exertion a clear title from the 
original producer. Not only is there no 
other natural right from which any other 
title can be derived, but the recognition 
of any other title is inconsistent with and 
destructive of this. When non-pro- 
ducers cun claim as rent a portion of 
he wealth ercated by producers, the right 
of the producers to the fruits of thetr 
labor is to that ewtent denied. 

CHaprer I.—Iff chattel slavery be un- 
just, then is private property in land un- 
just. The ownership of land will always 
vive the ownership of men to a degree 
measured by the necessity (real or arti- 
ficial) for the use of land, Thisis bat a 
stutement in different form of the law of 
rent, 

CuartTer TIL--It is not right that there 
should be any concern about compensat- 
ing the proprictors of land. Private own- 
ership of land is not: merely a robbery in 
the past; it isa robbery in the present, for 
rent is not drawn from the produce of the 
past, buf is a toll levied on labor con- 
stantly and continuously. 

CHAPTER TV.—The common right to 
land has everywhere been primarily rec- 
ognized, and private ownership has no- 
where grown up save as the result of 
usurpation. 

CHAPTER V.—The American people 
have failed to see the essential injustice 
of private property in land because they 
have not felt its full effects. Our superi- 
ovity of condition over that of the old 
world has sprung from unfenced land— 
our public domain. But the republic has 
entered upon a new era, an era in which 
the monopoly of the land will tell with 
accelerating effect. The public domain is 


receding. Property in land is coacentrat- 
ing. The proportion of our people who 


have no legal right to the lind on 
which they live is becoming steadily 
larger. We did not establish the repub- 
lic when we declared the unalienable 
rights of man, nor abolish slavery when 
we ratified the Fourteenth amendment; 
and unless we come back to first principles 
and acknowledyve the equal right of all to 
land, our free institutions will bein vain, 
our common schools will be in vain, our 
discoveries and inventions will but add to 
the force that presses the masses down, 

VII. —APPLICATION = OF 

REMEDY. 

CHAPTER I.—Whiat is necessary for the 
use of land is not its private ownership, 
but the security of improvements, If we 
give improvers that security, we may 
safely abolish private ownership of land. 
Treating land as private property stands 
in the way of its proper use. Were 
it treated as public property it would be 
used and improved as soon as there was 
need for its use or improvement; but 
being treated as private property; the in- 
dividual owner is permitted to prevent 
others from using or improving what he 
cannot or will not: use or improve him- 
self, Ifthe best use of land be the test, 
then private property in land is con- 
demned, as it is condemned by every other 
consideration. 

CHAPTER IL—A question of method 
remains. Justice would be satisfied and 
all econoniic requirements met by abolish- 
ing private titles, declaring all land pub- 
lic property, and letting it out to the 
highest bidder under such conditions as 
would sacredly guard the private right 
to improvements. But this would in- 


Book THE 


volve «wa needless shock, and a need- 
less extension of yvovernmental ma- 
chinery. We muy best assert the 


common right to land, by taking rent 
for public uses. We already take some 
rent in taxation; we have only to make 
aw few simple changes in our modes of 
taxation to take it all, What I there- 
fore propose is to appropriate rent by tax- 
ation, and as the taxation of rent or land 
values must necessarily be increased just 
as we abolish other taxes, we may put 
the proposition into practical form by 
proposing to « olish all tavation save 
that upon land values. 

CHAPTER II.—The best tax must—(1) 
bear as lightly as possible upon produc- 
tion, so as least to check the increase of 
the general fund from which taxes must 
be paid and the coniniwnity maintained; 
(2) be easily and cheaply vollected, and 
fall as directly as may be upon the ulti- 
mate payers, so as to take from the peo- 
ple as little as possible in addition to 
what it yields the government; (8) be cer- 
tain, so as to give the least opportunity 
for tyranny or corruption on the part of 
officiais and the least temptation to law 
breaking and evasion on the part of the 
tax payers; and (4) bear equally, so as to 
give no citizen an advantage or put any 
wl oa disadvantage us compared with 
others, To these conditions the tax upon 
land values conforms, and it is the only 
important mode of tuxution that does, 

CHAPTER IV,—The grounds for con- 
cluding that the tax on land values is the 
best tax have been admitted expressly or 
tacitly by all economists of standing since 
the determination of the nature and law 
of rent, including Ricardo, McCullough, 
Jobn Stuart Mill and Paweett; and the 
French economists of the last century, 
aa by Quesnay 4nd Turgot proposed 
At. 
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Book IX.—EFFECTS OF THE REMEDY. 
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CHAPTER IT,.—It would litt the whole 
enormous weight of taxation from pro- 
ductive industry. It would open) new 
opportunities, for no one would eare to 
hold land unless to use it, and land now 
withheld from use would everywhere, not 
merely on the frontiers, but in what are 
now called wellsettled districts, be thrown 
open to improvement. © This would apply 
notalone to agricultural land but all land. 
The bonus that wherever labor is most 
productive must now be paid before labor 
aun be exerted would disappear, In the 
labor omarket  conipetition would te 
longer be one-sided, for into the labor tar- 
ket would have entered the ereatest of all 
competitors for the employment of labor, 
w competitor whose demand cannot be 
satisfied until want is satisfied-—the de- 
mand of labor itself, a 

CHAPTER LL—To relieve labor and capi- 
tal from all taxation aud to throw the 
burden upon rent would be, as far as it 
went, to counteract the tendency to in- 
equality; and if it went so far as to take 
in taxation the whole of rent, (he cause 
of inequality would be wholly destroyed. 
The wealth produced in every conmuunity 
would then be divided info two portions, 
One part, representing the result of indi- 
vidual effort in production, would) be dis- 
tributed in wages and interest between 
individual producers, wecording to the part. 
each had token in the work of production. 
The other part, representing the increased 
power with which the community as a 
whole aids the individaal, would eo to the 
community as a whole, to be distributed 
in public benetits to allits members, ‘Thus, 
increase of rent, the very cause which 
now tends to produce inequality as mate- 
rial progress goes on, would then tend to 
produce greater and greater equality. 

CHAPTER TIL —AM classes whose tnter- 
ests as lund owners do not lurgely eaceed 
their interests as laborers or capitalists, 
or both, would directly gain. Take the 
homestead owner or the farmer: The 
selling value of his land would ditminish— 
theoretically, it would entively disappear; 
but his land serve ius purpose as well as 
ever. And as the value of other land 
would disappear in the same ratio, he 
would retain the same security of having 
land that he has now, while if he wanted 
more land he would be w gainer even in 
the matter of land. In other things he 
would be much the gainer, Though he 
would have more axes to pay on his hand, 
his house and improvements, ail his per- 
sonal property, all that he eats, drinks 
and wears, would be exempt, while bis 
earnings would be iargely increased. 

CHAPTER LV.—Greater simplicity would 
be possible in government. In the ad- 
ministration of justice there would be 
wo saving of strain, VPublie debts would 
disappear and standing armies would not 
be needed. And the simplicity of vov- 
ernment would make possible, without 
danger, the assumption of functions now 
pressing for recognition, such as the 
operation of telegraphs and railroads. 
Crovernment would gradually change its 
character from repression to co-operie- 
tion, and by natural stages all thiut is best 
in the dream of socialism be realized. 


Book X.—THE LAW OF HUMAN PROG- 
RESS. 

If the conclusion that kund should be 
common property is correct, it will fall 
under a higher veueralization, Let it be 
tested by recommencing the inqatry from 
awhigher standpoint. Whee ts the law of 
human progress 2 The prevailing belief 
is that the progress of civilization is) the 


result of forces which slowly change the 
character and improve and clevate the 


powers of man; that the difference be- 
tween civilized maniand the savaye is of 
awlong race education which has become 
permanently fixed inmental organization; 
and that this improvement tends to eo 
on increasingly to a higher and higher 
civilization, This theory may explain 
the difference between the savage and 
the civilized man; but it does not ac. 
count for the civilizations that have: pro- 
gressed so farand then stopped, nor for 
the civilizations that have gone back, 
Every civilization has had its period of 
vigorous growth, of arrest and stagna- 
tion, its decline and fall ‘Ple earth is 
the tomb of dead empires: no less than of 
deadinen, Shall we, therefore, say there 
isaonational or race life, as there is an 
individted life? Such analogies are super. 
facial, While its menbers are constiuitly 
reproduced, in all the fresh vieorof child- 
hood, & community cannot grow olds is 
does waiman by the decay of his powers, 
Yet in this analoyy lurks the recognition 
of an obvicus truth—the truth that the 
obstacles which timwily bring progress toi 
halt are raised by the course of progress; 
that what has destroyed all previous civil- 
izations has been the conditions produced 
by the growth of civilization itself, Any 
villid theory Of titan provress must ac. 
count for this, 

CUAPTER LL Phe diterences between 
the people of communities in: different 
places and at different: thiaes, whieh we 
call differences of civilization, are jot 
differences which inhere in the individ. 


uals, but differences which inhere in the 


suciety, Social environment is the mae 
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trix in which mind unfolds, and from 
Which it takes its stamp. In this way 
skill is Cransmitted and knowledge stored 
Up; and human progress roes on ous the 


advienees made by one veneration are se- : 


cured as the common stock of the next, 
andoinade the starting point for new ad- 
Valens, 
WHAPTER TEL —The incentives to prog- 
ress are the desires inherent in human 
nature which, short of intinity, can never 
be satistied. dad is the instrument by 
ch man adeauees, wand by which each 
widvance is secured and made the vantage 
erotd for new advances, Men tend to 
advance in proportion. to the mental 
power expended i progression, et the 
meental power ichich ean be devoted to 
progress ts only whal ts left afler what ts 
reqiired for non-progressive purposes, 
These non-progressive ptreposes ire niuvin- 
tenance and conthet. Malwlenanee meus 
notlontly the support of existence, but the 
keeping tp of the social condition and the 
holding of advances already gained. Cor- 


Jliet means not merely warfare and pre- 


paration for warfare, butallexpenditare of 
mental power in seeking the gratification 
of desire at the expense of others, and in 
resistance Lo such ageression, 
power is only set free foe higher uses than 
titintemince, by association in) Com 
nities, which permits division of labor, 
association ts the jirst essential of prog- 
ress, oAnd, as the wasteful expenditure of 
mental power in contliet becomes vreater 
or less as the moral kuv which accords to 
each an equality of rights: is ignored or 
recognized, equality is the second essen- 
tial of progress, Thus, assoetatlonu in 
eqitalily ts the law of human progress. 
Minds tend to progress is they come closer 
together, but just as inequality of condi- 
tion ov power is developed, this tendency 
to progression is lessened, cheeked and 
finally reversed. 

Cuarren LV.-—A civilization like ours 
must either advance or go back; it can- 
nob stand still What has destroyed 
every previous civilization has been the 
tendency to the tnequal distribution of 
wealth and power, This same tendency, 
operating with increasing force, is ob- 
servabloe in our civilization to-day, show- 
ing itself in every prowressive conmmunity, 
and with greater intensity the more pro- 
gressive the conmminity, Wages and in- 
terest tend constantiy to fall, rent to 
rise; the rich to become very much richer, 
the poor to become more helpless and 
ind hopeless; Che middle class to be swept 
WWiLy, 

Ciarren Vie. Theevils arising from the 
Unjustind unequal distribution of wealth 
ure not incidents of progress, but tenden- 
cies Which must bring progress to aw halt. 
They will net cure themselves, but must, 
unless the cause is removed, sweep us 
back into barbarism. But they are not 
Iiposed by natural laws; they spring 
solely from socnel midadjustments which 
ignore natural Taws., And in removing 
them cause by making land common 
property in the way proposed, we shall be 
SiVing an enormous impetus Co progress, 
We cannot go on prating of the inalien- 
able rights of man and then denying the 
Inalionable right to the bounty of the 
Crenton Even now ia old) bottles the 
hew Wine bevins to ferment and ele- 
mental forces rather for the strife’ But 
if, While there is yet time, we turn to 
Justice and obey her, if we trust Liberty 
und follow her, the dangers that threaten 


Wil disappear and the forces that menace 


Will tim to aveneies of olovation. 


CONCLUSION = THE PIROOBLE AM Oud 
VIDUAL LEME. 

Behind the probletus of social life lies 
the problem: of individual life. The 
yearning fora further life is natural and 
deep; bat to the ereat majority of men 
on Whom mere creeds have lost their 
hold, il seems a vaain and childish hope. 
The ideas that thus destroy the hope of 
Future Gfe have their source in those doc- 
trines of political and social science which 
teach that there is a tendency to Che pro- 
duction of more lamin beings than can 
be provided for; that vieo and misery are 
the result of naturel laws, and the means 
by which advanee oes. ons; and that 
Hittin propress is hy a slow race devel- 
opment We have met these doctrines, 
tnd miseciuy their Rullacy we destroy the 
Hightinare whieh ois banishing fram the 
modern world the belief iaou future life, 
ATI dithentties dare not penioved, for turn 
Which wiv we mii, Wwe come fo what we 
Gannol comprehend; but dithculties are 
removed Which seen conmelusive and ine 
stperible, And thus hope springs up 
the hope Chat is vhe heart of 
ligions., ‘The poets have stn it, the seers 
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chive told it, and in its deepest prises the 


Heart ob dua theobs responsive, ta. its 
truths, 
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Activity in BY PECUSE.S 2 
“The Syracuse single tix club has Commenge 
Operations jyrg Ph held ats: Tirst mes Ling 
last week, Vi 
lots Of entiisinsun  Mieht oor ten 
meeting Was adjourned: wit Wednesday. of 
this week, 
vlub wad Fk MbcCruive, secretary, 
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A New York letter to one of the Phila- 
delphia papers says that when one of the 
younger members of the Astor family 
was married her uncle gave hera pair of 
wedding slippers of white satin seeded 
with pearls, inclosed in a satin box, on 
the inside of which were lady slippers 
and on the outside china asters. The ap- 
propriateness of the inside emblem no 
one would question, but when it is re- 
membered that the family name descends 
from Ashdoor and not from aster, the 
emblem on the outside loses its signifi- 
cance, 


The Sixth avenue railroad company 
objects to dealing with a committee of 
street car employes, pretending that it is 
willing to treat directly with its own 
servants, This is a mere pretense, as 
every one knows who is acquainted with 
the history of the relations of street car 
companies with their men. Formerly 
drivers and conductors having grievances 
to lay before their employers appointed 
committees from, their own numbers to 
represent them. As a usual result the 
committeemen were blacklisted and the 
grievances ignored. It was this conduct 
of the employers that led to the general 
organization and to the resort to commit- 
tees of men hired to do committee work 
and thus made independent of the black- 
list. 


Goldwin Smith states the only valid 
objection to woman sulfrave yet offered, 
and that is valid only from the point of 
view of the tory. He says women would 
not be conservative but radical. 

Senator Vest made a laugh when he 
remarked in senatorial debate that “God 
himself forbade protective tariffs when 
he declared from the top of Mount Sinai, 
‘Thou shalt not steal.’” But there was 
nothing to laugh at. The spirit of the 
command includes theft by governments 
as well as theft by individuals. 

It is understood that the Ford con- 
gressional committee will report recom- 
mending that immigrants be required to 
obtain certificates from consular officers 
abroad; that the present tax of fifty cents 
a head be inereased, and that objection- 
able immigrants be returned, This is a 
case of a very big mountain and a very 
little mouse, 

The London correspondents tell of a 
Colonel John T, North, w Yorkshire boy, 
who went to South America twenty years 
ago “and saw an opportunity,” As a re- 
sult of seeing that opportunity Colonel 
North is now worth from forty to sixty 
millions of dollars. vidently he did 
did something more than see" the op- 
portunity, Nor is it all likely that he 
used it, for no one bas ever yet seen an 
opportunity out of which he could get 
sixty million dollars by using it, What 
the colonel id, no doubt, was to get hold 
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of the opportunity and allow the South 
Americans to use it on shares, 

A little paper of Southboro’, Mass., called 
the Chronotype, makes a covert attack 
upon the single tax men of that locality 
which it coneludes by saying that some 
persons in almost every communi’ y ‘run 
the risk of growing insanity by believing 
that natural laws can be changed by 
human legislation.” This is one of the 
enigimatical propositions that are some- 
tinies emitted with a flourish when there 
is nothing else to say. The faet is that 
though natural laws cannot be changed 
by human legislation, their operation has 
been and still is obstructed by human 
legislation. Natural laws give labor pro- 
duets to labor alone; but human legisla- 
tion has managed to give labor products 
very largely to idleness. This is bad leg- 
islation, but itis the kind of legislation 
that the Chronolype and its kind defends. 

What can be the matter with the Bos- 
ton Globe? =A newspaper that usually 
knows what it talks about, it on Chirist- 
mas day devoted a large part of a column 
to prove that sometimes it can. talk of 
things about which it knows little or 
nothing. Is it possible that the explan- 
ation is in the faet that in Boston 
Christmas day editorials are written on 
Christmas eve? It boldly expresses the 
opinion that outside the partisans of 
Henry George it is doubtful if there are 
100 thinking men in the country who see 
how we can advance beyond our present 
methods for the distribution of land 
“without curtailing individual freedom 
and loading government with cares and 
responsibilities.” If this were true it 
would prove that all thinking men less 
100 are partisans of Henry George, a con- 
clusion that might be flatterine to us, but 
one which we are; not yet prepared to 
uccept. It is well for the Globe's reputa- 


tion for thinking that it did not under- | 


take to show how the singie tax on land 
vilues would curtail individual freedom 
or load government with cures and re- 
sponsibilities. If the federal government 
levied a direct tax upon the states accord. 
ing to population there would certainly 
be no increase of care or responsibility. 
On the contrary, custom houses and in- 
ternal revenue officers would disappear 
and the federal taxing machinery could be 
sheltered under one roof, and not a 
very’ large one, in the city of Wash- 
ington. And if the states raised 
this tax as well as taxes for their own use 
respectively by an impost on land values, 
their taxing machinery also would be 
very much reduced and simplified. How 
such a system would curtail individual 
freedom is past finding out. It would, in- 
stead, very much enlarge individual free- 
dom. Now, when the individual embarks 
in a business enterprise, he must consider 
how much he will be taxed for doing it; 
that is one restraint which the single tax 
would wholly remove. He must also 
consider how much of his capital will be 
sunk inland values or how much of his 
income will be taken for land values; and 
that isa restraint which the single tax 
would partly remove by reducing land 
values from the speculative to the normal 
level. But perhaps the Globe may want 
to know what such a system of taxation 
has to do with advancing beyond present 
methods for the distribution of land. It 
has this to do with it, that when land 
ralues are taxed the price of land falls. 
Land worth a thousand dollars a year 
would, if untaxed, sell for, say twenty 
thousand dollars; but if taxed five lun- 
dred dollars it would sell for ten thousand, 
ov if taxed ninety per vent of its full an- 
nual value it would sell for only two 
thousand, Would not that result in a 
better distribution of land ? 


When Mr. Warner, as reported in THE 
STANDARD Of last week, spoke of the men 
who want to do nothing and require a 
great deal of Jand to doit on, he cam- 
pressed a yolume of philosophy into a 
single sentence, 


The proposition to petition congress for 
iv bounty on wheat for the benefit of farm- 
ersis nota sarcasmon the protectionists; 
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it is a sincere proposition from a simple- 
minded protectionist. And now protec- 
tionists who are not simple minded are 
entitled to the floor to explain away its 
absurdity. This is a question of the high- 
est’ privilege, and no frivolous point of 
order will be allowed to interrupt, 

The Tribune gives an account of the 
discovery of an extensive coal deposit in 
Dakota, and remarks that if the field 
“prove to be of any size the people of the 
nortliwest will have little move for which 
toask.” The Tribune is just a little con- 
fused. It probably means that the men 
who own the coal fields will have “little 
more for which to ask’-—except, of course, 
i higher duty on coal, As for ‘the people 
of the northwest” they will be in a differ- 
ent case altogether, 


John Wenniker Heaton, a member of 
parliament, is expected soon to visit this 
country for the purpose of advocating 
ocean penny postage, There is something 
sublime in Mr. Heaton’s boldness. The 
Cobden club's lavish shipments of gold to 
make free traders here is lamblike timid- 
ity in comparison, Cheap postage is a 
free trade agency, and here comes an 
emissary directly from the British parlia- 
meut to preach free trade in this insidious 
form toa people who have just declared 
with all the emphasis of 100,000 minority 
against free trade in every form. But we 
free traders welcome Mr, Heaton all the 
sume. Penny ocean postage we believe 
not merely a great convenience, but a 
most powerful agency in making the two 
nations one people. . 


“All the black man asks is an equal 
chance in the race of life,” said the Rev. 
William B. Derrick at the anniversary 
celebration of the emancipation procla- 


mation. He might have added that that 
is all the white man asks, too. The 


trouble about that equal chance is, that 
neither the white man nor the black man 
gets it. 


This is the playful manner in which the 
Press illustrates the stimulating effect of 
the protective system upon industry: 

Anybody who is familiar with a cold bath 
ean understand this principle of shock and 
agreeable reaction, The sudden «application 
of cold water, like the immediate increase of 
price due to a duty, is not pleasant in itsell; 
but itis a cause, not an effect, and it pro- 
duces a very pleasing and wholesome effect, 
stimulating the circulation of the blood and 
uvigoratiug the whole system. 

All right. The tariff is a cold bath, 
The Press says so, and we are wiliing to 
accept the simile. It ¢s a cold bath—a 
mighty cold one. But the Press will 
please remember that the ‘pleasing and 
wholesome effect” which it so belauds is 
manifested only after the bather comes 
out of the batn. Saé verbum sapienti, 
which means that the mun who stays in 
the cold bath too long is pretty apt to 
get the rheumatism. 





A DISINGENUOUS ANSWER. 

A recent number of the Christian Union 
contained an inquiry froma correspondent 
as to “the best book or pamphlet pub- 
lished in reply to Henry George’s land 
theory;” to which the Christian Union 
makes the following reply: 

Any nuinber of repliesto Mr. George have 
been written, but none which is especially 
satisfactory to his opponents. That of the 
duke of Argyle is the most famous. 

The time may come when all the means of 
production will be owned by the community. 
At the present time ‘and is the only form of 
private property whose ownership is in this 
country widely distributed, It is not, there- 
fore, at all likely that the people will adopt a 
measure which Would preetically contiscate 
this form of property, While permauently ex- 
emplug from taxation the railroads, the 
mines, the manulacteries, and other forms of 
wealth largely mouupolized by the rich, The 
advocates of Mr, George’s theory seem to 
forget that in this country the taxes paid by 
farmers, yeur after year, have been practi- 
cally equal to the “unearned increment” in 
the value of their land. When the conmus 
uily bas confiscated the increment once it has 
no right to confiscuvs it again, 

This answer is so thoroughly disingen- 
uous that we confess to a feeling of sure 
prise at finding it in the columns of a 
self-respecting paper, 

The Christian Union must be thor- 
oughly aware that land, ip place of being 
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“the only form of private property whose 
ownership is, in this country, widely dis- 
tributed,” is really a form of property 
whose ownership is less widely distributed 
than that of almost any other. Clothes, 
food, furniture, fuel, tools and books are 
all vastly more ‘widely distributed” than 
land. 

The Christian Union must know that 
the confiseation of land is no part of the 
doctrive of the single tax. What the 
single tax will “confiscate” will be that 
value which attaches to kund by reason of 
density of population—a value which is 
created altogether by the community and 
belongs in justice to the community and 
to nobody else, 

The Christian Union must know that 
the single tax on land values would effect- 


ually reach mineral lands, whose value is | 


altovether due to location with reference 
to population—since a. coal mine in an 
unpopulated, inaccessible desert would 
have no value whatever—and that it con- 


templates the’ management of railroads - 


and kindred monopolies by the community 
in the interest of the community. 

Finally the Christian Union imust be 
well aware that the single tax system 
would materially lighten the taxation of 
furmers, now the most heavily tax bur- 
dened class in the community. Ina 
country as sparsely settled as the United 
States, it is only here and there that 
farming lands have any value of loca- 
tion whatever. Their present nominal 
vulue is in all cases lurgely speculative, 
and in most case entirely so. 

The Christian Union hasa perfect right 
to dissent from the doctrine of the single 
tax. Butit has no right to misrepresent 
it. Least of all has ita right to do so to 
one who, like its correspondent, has ap- 
plied to it for information, relying on its 
integrity and wood faith. 


RELIGLON AND THE 
NOUSES. 

Tn the early part of December a num- 
ber of protestant clergymen and laymen 
assembled ina “Christian conference” in 
Chickering hall to consider what had best 
be done to remedy the godless condition 
of New York city. For that New York 
isin a godless condition, and rapidly be- 
coming more godless—at least from a 
protestant point of view—is sadly evident 
from the statistics. In 1840, there was 
one protestant church to every 2,000 peo- 
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ple; in 1880, one to every 3,000; and in- 


1887, one to every 4,000, or to speak with 
statistical accuracy, one to every 4,464, 
This isa terrible showing, whose signifi- 
‘ance is startlingly emphasized by the 
fact that there is in the city an average 
of one saloon to every 150 inhabitants. 

The conference assembled December 3, 
and sat for three days. It went into its 
subject thoroughly, and, it is to be pre- 
sumed, exhausted it. And now the re- 
cord of its deliberations is before us, in 
the shape of a paper bound volume of 
196 pages, published by the Baker & Tay- 
lor company, at the moderate price of 
fifty cents. Itis worth studying, because 
it tells authoritatively what the men set 
apart to guard New York’s spiritual wel- 
fare have to say concerning the lament- 
wble failure of their efforts. 


The proceedings were opened by Mr, 
William E. Dodge, with a brief state- 
ment of the objects of the conference, 
The simple teachings of the gospel, Mr, 


Dodve stated, “are a solvent for all 
troubles. We believe that if we, as 


Christians, fully alive to our duty, can 
heartily work together and bring these 
vood news to those who are careless and 
indifferent and neglectful in’ this city, 
that a great advance may be made in 
purity and cleanliness and wholesome. 
hess in owe Community.” All this being 
so--and nobody present disputed it—it 
might have been supposed that the con- 
ference would adjourn right there and 
rush over to the east side in w body to 
tell the godless dwellers in tenement 
houses all about the doings and savings 
of Christ, including the remarks on the 
rich man’s chance of getting to heaven, 
and the denunciation o” the savings 
bank, Unfortunately, however, Mr, 
Dodge felt constrained to explain that 
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what he said was only true after a fash- 
ion. The truths of the gospel, of 
course, are the same as_ they 
always were, But ‘conditions change, 
and our methods must change more or 
less with them.” The. gospel as Christ 
preached it was well enough for the an- 
cient world; but in this nineteenth century 
of grace the simple teachings of the mun 
who had not where to lay his head must 
be supplemented by the ‘‘methods” of 
Mr. Dodge and other pietists, or they 
will come ulterly to naught. Herein 
may we see exemplified the wonderttl 
providence of God. If “conditions” had 
neen different in the yeur 80, the world 
might still be ignorant of Christianity. 
For a “conference” would have been 
necessary to arrange the ‘‘methods” of 
work; and Jesus and his friends were in 
no position either to command the use of 
the Jerusalem Chickering hall for three 
successive days, orto secure the attend- 
ance and advice of the rich men and 
fashionable preachers of that period. 
Clearly Mr. William .,Dodge was sent 
into the world just when he would be 
most useful. 





Well, after Mr. Dodge had made bis 
opening speech, the conference settled 
down to business. As defining the task 
before them, one of the earliest speakers 
gave the following figures from a censyis 
taken six months since by the board of 
health: 


Total number of tenements... 0. 32,390 
Increase in six months. 3...) 856 
Total number of tenants. . o.°. . 01 oe 12 
Increase in six months... .). 63,393 
Total number of families in tene- 

nents. . 2. 6 2. . Oe es 237,072 


Tenements below I4th ceime es eck 13,22 


Tenements above 4th street... 19,190 
Families in tenements below 14th st 102,387 
Families in tenements above Lith st 155,585 
Tenement children under 5 years 
below 14th street 2. 2... 63,370 
Tenement children under 5 yeiurs 
~ above 14fth street Nd Acs ay 8. ty 79,149 
Total under 5 years . . . 142,519 
. Tenants over 5 years below IH4th st 405,027 
Tenauts over 5 vears above 14th st 534, 182 
TotuloverSyears .. .. . 937,200 


It was a peculiarly noticeable feature 
of the conference that the only problem 
before them seemed to be how to get 
the gospel to these 1,079, 728 human beings 
enumerated by the board of health. Ap- 
parently they had vo anxiety about the 
rich people of New York. it was the 
wicked, thoughtless, godless poor that 
worried them, A comfortable confidence 
seemed to pervade the clergy and laity 
present that -eenth century Chris- 
tianity was just the sort of religion that 
rich men might be trusted to take to 
kindly. In fact one of the speakers, the 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., in a 
spirit of reverential thankfulness, traced 
the direct connection between gold and 
godliness, and assured his audience “that 
a bank account is one of the fruits of th: 
spirit.” It would be by no means an un- 
fair statement, as evidenced by the pub- 
lished record, to say that the conference 


had for its object to discover some way 


to induce the poor men of New York to 
accept the rich men's religion, There 
was, in fact, a marked difference in many 
respects, between the Chickering hall con- 
ference and that other conference held at 
Jerusalem on a certain day of Pentecost, 
when one Peter declared the gospel 
according to the “conditions” and “meth 
ods” of that day, and three thousand con- 
verts “sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every 
man had need,” 

So the conference conferred and the 
members told each other all sorts of 
things about the sinful poor, most of 
which were perfectly well known before, 
One speaker told about the “German ele- 
ment,” unother told about the “Bohemian 
element,” a third described the “Italian 
element,” a fourth the ‘colored element” 
and soon, It was noticeable that while 
the speakers who discussed the general 
situation—firing into the woods, so to 
speak—accused the foreign population of 
responsibility for vice and crime, aniar- 
chism, saloons, political bosses, electoral 
corruption, and goodness knows what 
other villainies, the men who spoke of 
particular foreign “elements”—of Bohem- 
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ians, Italians, and the rest—conc sane in 
giving the foreigners a remarkably high 
character, each speaker being confident 
that the particular “element” be repre- 
sented needed) only a few more churches, 
or au few more miissionuries, or a little 
special effort of some kind or other, to 
spring at onee into the very van and fore- 
front of the movement toward Chris- 
tinnity. | 

Then, when the various elements” had 
been sufficiently discussed, the city mis- 
sionaries took their innings. The Rev, 
Richard Hartley told what the Baptist 
missions were doing; Archdeacon Alex- 
ander Mackay-Simith described the opera- 
Lions of the Episcopal missions; the Ton. 
Isverett, P. Wheeler gave his views of 
the necessity of lay co-operation — in 
Christian work; the Rev. M.D. C. Craw- 
ford described the Methodist missions; the 
Rev. Jolin Hall, D. D., talked about the 
work of the Presbyterians; the Ton. 
Chauncey M. Depew sent his regrets; and 
sv on, and se on. One of the most practi- 
“ul suggestions was made by the Rev. 
Richard Hartley, who pointed out that 
there was no use sending ordinary low 
priced missionaries to work among the 
“elements,” and that a two thousand 
dolar evangelist was really cheaper in 
the long run than the ordinary kind at 
five, six, seven and eight hundred dollars. 
Hferein again we see how “conditions” 
we chanyved, and how different things are 
now from the time when the Master, 
wanting an apostle, just told the nearest 
fisherman todrop his nets and follow him. 
Fancy Matthew asking fora rise of sal- 
ary, or Paul declining to start upon his 
travels unless assured of extra pay. 

And so the experiences were inter- 
changed, and the summing up was made 
by several divines in speeches which 
elicited considerable applause. It was 
avreed, ina somewhat indefinite manner, 
that the situation, though not altogether 
creditable to the churches, was full of 


hope. There were the “elements” to be 
converted; there was the gospel to be 


‘arried to the “elements;”’ there were 
the churches, with plenty of money, to 
carry the gospel to the “elements” to be 
converted. The only question was, How 
todo it? It was all right that far; but 
at that question the conference stuck. It 
was too much for them. So they ap- 
pointed a committec of twenty-five clergy- 
men and laymen, representing all the 
Protestant sects in the city. with power 
to add to their number, ‘for the careful 
study and execution of such plans as may 
seem to them wise, for more efficient co- 
Operation in aggressive Christian work, 
both on the part of the churches and of 
existing mission organizations.” And 
fitting material having thus been furn- 
ished for the writing of the second chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Modern Apostles, 
the divine blessing was invoked by 
Bishop Andrews, and the conference dis- 
persed, leaving the various sinful *‘ele- 
ments” in the tenement houses to be 
suved or damned in the discretion of the 
committee. 


And all this talk, this comparing of 
notes, this piling up of statistics, this 
urgent declamat’ on, this appointment of 
aw commilttee—what is it all but the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot?—a lot of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing’? 
ILow often have the clergy and laity of 
New York come together in just this 
sume way, and resolved that wow they 

vally were going to work in’ earnest to 
ee Satan in his strong fava incl finish 
up the job of christianizing New York 
once forall? How iany societies have 
been organized to spread the gospel 
among the poor? Tow miuny iadividuals 
have thing themselves into the work ? 
And still religion loses ground steadily, 
continuously, and the poor are farther 
and fartwer away fromthe Christ of the 
churches, i; 

One Protestant church to every 4,464 
people, One saloon to every 150, Do the 
suloonkeepers hold conferences and study 
statistics and hive high priced nsission- 
aries ta go round among the tenement 
houses and distribute tracts and preach 
the gospel of alcoljol? Not a bit of it, 
They offer to the people what the people 










wut aie ver eiily they: have “thei. cewaiel, 
Why can't our churches learn a lesson 
from our saloons? Is the gospel of Christ 
necessarily so nauscous and repellent -to 
the common people that they must be 
argued and bulldozed into listening to it? 
Is rum really thirty times more attractive 
than religion ? 

Consider how the Founder of Christi- 
anity did his work. He never called a 
conference of the apostles to conipare 
and study statistics, and devise 
metns for indueinis the people to) come 
and tisten to him. Ele just went out into 
the highways and byways, and preached 
and did, And wherever he went, the poor 
people—the men and women who to-day 
would be living in tenement houses and 
patronizing saloons—flocked around him 
eagerly, The rich men stayed way from 
him, or came. privily by night; but) the 
poor roissotl their yor ations and thronged 
to listen. For he preached to then a LrOs- 
pel they rejoiced to hear, a gospel of this 
life as well as of the life to come; a wos- 
pel of the equal brotherhood of ian and 
the equal fatherhood of God; aw gospel ef 
earthly justice as well as he ale love; 
he approved himself their friend and 
brother. Let our modern Christian 
preachers imitate his example, and their 
difficulty will be, not to attract the poor— 
the poor will flock around them fast 
enough—but to induce the rich to listen 
to them. If they want the poor for their 
congregations, let them preach the poor 
man’s gospel, Only Jet them not hope to 
make fat salaries by doing it. 


notes, 


What is it that they want, these 287,97 
families, living in 82,890 tenement fiousee? 
Whiat is it that they want now, at once, 
With an eager longing that imalkes them 
Willing to endure almost any sacrifice for 
the sake of getting it? They want more 
wages. They want adarger share of the 
product of theirlabor They want room 
to live ing they want air to breathe; they 
want the privilege of letting their children 
live, instead of having them stilled to 
death by thousands; they want their share 
of man’s rich heritage from God; they 
want an equal chance with Mr. William 
K. Dodge and the other members of the 
Christian conference. They know. they 
ought to have these things. They know 


they are robbed in that they do not vet 
them. Will Mer. William I. Dodee, and 


the Rev. R. oS. MacArthur, and Arche 
deacon Mackay-Smith, and Bishop Mdward 
G. Andrews, D.D., and the other mem- 


bers of the Christian conference go 
ever to avenue A, and preach from 
the cart tail the gospel of higher wares, 


telling their hearers that they ought to 
have them, and how to wet them? Will 
they proclaims that the God they serve is 
w God of justice, to whom robbery, 
Whether individual or social, is absolute- 
ly iateful? Will they endure stripes, and 
Roprisonment, and scorn, and poverty, 
wed count it all vain, so that God's equal 
love and equal cire for all His children 
Inay be justified? Tf they will, they will 
have simall cause to complain of want of 
hearers. They will start ao revival of 
religion such as the world has never seen, 
But ifallthey have to tell the people of 
Avenue A is thal a God so malignantly 
crucl as to doom his creatures to poverty 
in this life is yet to be trusted to make 
them superlatively diappy in the Vite to 
come—il Gat is the message they hive to 
carry tothe tenement they will 
heed something more than Christian eou- 
ferences, and high priced udssionmries, and 
committees on methods to bring the poo- 
ple of New York to Choeistianity, They 
Will need as taany miiractes as there are 
men, woren and children. And even 
then the suloons will wet the best of then 


hotises, 


Yeeounnot serve God and mammon. Theres! 
fore | say unto you, Take no thought fur your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drinks mor yet for your body what ye shall 
putbon. Is not the life more than qeat, and 
the body thamradment! . oo. Therefore take 
uO thought, sayiue, What shall we eat, on, 
Whit shall we drinkf or, wherewithal shall: | 
we be clothed! » for your heavenly 
Father kuuweth that ye have need of all 
these things, Butseek ye first the kingdom 
of God. and his pighteouscess; und ull these 
things shall be added uate you, 6. + 
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Beware of false prophets, which come to 
you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravenitg wolves, Ve shall know them ‘by 
their fruits, Do men gather prapes of thorns, 
or jigs of thistles? . 0... 

Therefore whosoever heareth these RLY 
ings of mine, and doeth them, [ will liken 
hitn unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock. And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell: net, for it 
was founded upon a rock. And every one 
that heareth these sayimes of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened muito a fool- 
ish man, whieh built his house upon the sand; 
and the rain descended, and the floods same, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house; and it fells and creat was the fall 
of ite. | : 

And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended 
these sayings, the people were astonished. at 
his doctrine: for he taught them as having 
wuthorityy; and not as the seribes, 


Do the preachers who took part in the 
Christian couference believe these words 
of Christ's? Do they aceept them lit- 
erally, without mental reservation or eva- 
sion? If they do not, then, on Christ's 


own assurance, they are false prophets 


which come in sheep's clothing, but in- 
wardly they are ravening wolves, If they 
do, why don't they warn their congrega- 
tions that to serve Cod 
take thought for the morrow, is tomake 
damnation sure? And if social conditions 
wre such that to obey Chliist’s precepts lit- 
eruly is absurdly impossible, why don't 
they insist that social conditions must be 
wrong, and vow to know uo vest till they 
have set Anet right? 


What is it (line Matec men 
ing as Christ ordered them to live—like a 
band of brothers, acting cach toward 
others as he would others should act 
foward him, seeking to lay up no useless 
treasures upon earth, but rejoicing with a 


constant joy and thankfulness in the 
bounteous provision a loving Father 
has made for his children) during their 


sojourn on this earth, and looking for- 


ward with serene confidence to a still 
more blissful life in the world to come? 
Nothing but the fact that a few men and 
women are allowed to claim the earth ag 
their private property, and to forbid their 
fellow men and women from, 


cepton such terms as the anxiety to live 
upon the earth enables them to prescribe. 
Why ‘do the 1,079 728 human beings, 
Whom the conference is so anxious about, 
live in tenement houses? Why do the 
little children among them die in the 
summer time like rotten sheep? Why 
are they compelled to spend their lives 


in monotonous toil, alternated with 
seasons Of enforced poverly breeding 
idleness? Did God miscalculate the 


size of the earth, and make it} too small 
Lo support all Wis children? Or did He 
make men of two classes, a small class to 
enjoy all miture’s stores, and a large class 
to accept with thankfulness what the 


privileged few should choose to give 
them? Would an earthly father who 
should) treat) his) childven in such 
fashion merit, anything but con- 
tempt and reprobation? Would any 


conference be- 
These are ques- 
i. Dodyve and the 


member of the Christian 
have so to fis children ? 
tions that Mr. Willian 

revretful Chauncey M. Depew and. the 
other deliberators of Chickering hall 
must be prepared to auswer categorically 
if they want to de anything toward the 
evangelization of New York's For 
in some shape or another these questions 


poder 


Will be asked and answers will be insisted — 


On, 


Men do not gather grapes of Chorus, oF 
livs of thistles, The people af New York 
-—the LOsU, 728 tenants of the tenement 
houses—Hiiy not yet 
focure bheooruel inpustion that robs then 


of the earnings af their dabor, aud herds 


Peat Lhey nee 
Uhaet, i hey 


(hemi into pens dike cuttle, 
not absolute fouls for ied 


know grapes iid figs when they BEG them, 


awnd Miumimon, to. 


from liv- 


using any 
share of God's: provision for the race exe. 


hive dearned bow © 





aud they are not ta be tooled with: thor tis de 


aud thistles, 
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MEN AND ‘THINGS. 


The chamber of conmmerce of New York 
have given to the press a synopsis of 
their forthcoming annual report on the 
commerce of this) port. From this we 
lenin that the total value of iniports into 
this city during the pasi yer was 5 10,- 
968,492, while those to alk other ports in 
the country amounted only to $278, 026,- 
668 Of sugar and molasses New York 
imported B30, ALD SOEs of cole, Bl, O78,- 
178; of tea, SO, 820,820; of woolen MaDe 
factures, $86442,550; of silk woods, $29,- 
867,623; of colton ends: $22,629, 0605 of 
miunufactures of flax, $16,766,060; of hides 
and skins, S1IO,416 587s of ting $15,597,214; 
of india rubber and) eutta percha, §l4,- 
W21625 of leaf Cobaceo, $8,928,602; of 
precious stones, SWOST Lbs of raw silk, 
BG, 990,517; of wool, BO,122,067; of hhetip 
and jute, $7, 56,8833 of wines, 85,921,986. 
What proportion of this vast sum of 
wealth was confiscated by the federal 
government through the meditua of its 
custom houses we are not informed, but 
assuming if to hive been the usual aver- 
age of d7 percent, then as a penalty for 
importing $10,268,482 worth of wealth, 
New York paid into the public treasury 
$239, 826, 168,04. 

Of course, the importing merchants of 
New York didn't pay this penally money 
out of their own pockets. They got it all 
back from the people who finally con- 
sumed the imported goods; not only got 
it back, but vot a thumping profit on it as 
well, Reckoning importers’ profits, job- 
bers’ profits, and retailers’ profits, it is 
scarcely likely that consumers escaped 
with less than fifty per cent: premium on 
the duties paid. ‘Phat would make the to- 
tal penalty pric by the consumers of the 
country $850,739,244.56, or about RO a 
head for 60,000,000 of people, Now led- 
ward Atkinson says the whole yearly 
income of the people of the United States 
averages only $200 per head of popula- 
tion. 

Of course, in a choking, sputter. 
ing sort of way, New York makes money 
on the fines she pays into the custom 
house; und sume of New York's strongest 
protectionists are to be found among ber 
large importers. But think what New 
York might be if she could shake off the 
shackles that fetter der trade. Think 
What a giant strean: of wealth would 
flow inward and outward through her 
gates if only the gates were apened to 
their full width. Think how she might 
set the whole country to work producing 
wealth which the other nations of the 
earth are caver to obtain in exchange for 
their own productions. tow the shut- 
tles would fly, aud the livtmers chang, 
and the plows brighten in the furrows, if 
ouly New York's gates were opened, and 
the men who want to buy the products of 
the United States allowed to come and 
purchase. 

Last week Thad the pleasure of meeting 
Herman Kuehn, formerly of Galveston, 
Texas, whose letters have miuade bis mame 
familiar to the readers of THE STANDARD, 
Mr, Kuehn removed, about a year ao, 
from Pexas to Indiana, where he is doing 
as enthusiastic work for the single tax 
cause is in his old home. We had alone 
talk about the progress making in Dexas, 
of which he spoke in’ very hopeful terns. 
Like all Texas single tax men whom 1 
have met, he was fullof admiration for 
H. I. Ring of Houston, of whose earnest- 
vess and steady self sacrificing work he 
could hardly say enough, 


Mr. WNachn spoke regretfully of the ex- 
travagunt fashion in which Texas his 
frittered away her once niignitlcent pub- 
Jig domain, Timimenuse tracts are held by 
investors-—the ullimite profits are so 
certain that it will hardly do to call (hem 
speculators —who have put their money 
into land as into a sort of savings bank, 
where all they have todo is to denve it 
untouched fora few years to pet it back 
twenty, thirty, and in some CUSOS 
woohundred oor a thousand fold. 
Many oof | these faml owners are 
wens, and quite a aumber  Buaropeans, 


Who have uot the slightest thought 
of camming to this COUMELY, except 
perhaps as tourists, Ut is interesting 


When one thinks of it, to note how the 
British or continental landlord keeps his 
grip upon bis) teuantey, forcing Chea to 
work for his benelit in ‘Pesxas or OQalotia, 
as surely as aid offen aiuch more efii- 
cjently than—in Burope, And itis doubly 
interesting fa abserve diiny forcing free 
aa Ainerivan citizens to do the same 
thing, . 


The wost striking exmmple of the pro- 
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digality with which Te: ‘X08 Re Baca giving 
away the heritage of her people was the 
cession of 8,050,000 acres to the Farwell 
syndicate, in return for the building of 
the state capitol The land, which at the 
time jt was handed over was valued at 
fiffy cents an acre, is now worth fully 
$9,000,000, and before the close of the 
century will be worth $20,000,000 or more. 


By the year 2000 Texas will have 
an old building needing extensive re- 


pairs, and the syndicate will be drawing 


from the citizens of Texas an income 
well nigh dareve enough to build a new 


state house every year, Without doing a 
hand's turn of work in return, That is, 
unless the people of Texas conclude by 
that time to take for their own use the 
vilue that their own labor creates. In 
that case, of course, things will be differs 
eut, and the Farwell syadicate will have 
to work for a living. 


Me. Kuehn mentioned an interesting 
circumstince in connection with this Par- 
well job. After the bargain was concluded 
the syndicate sent Abner J. Taylor down 
from Chicago to represent them in Texas, 
and look after the erection of the build- 
ine, | Nelurally Mer. Taylor was disposed 
toward economy, and finding that) the 
Texan granite cutters were earning what 
he considered: unreasonably high wages, 
he imported a lot of Scotch gran- 
ite cutters under contract, and sup- 
plementing them with a gang of con- 
vicets hired from the state authorities, 
managed to effect a very satisfactory 
saving, Then Mr. Abner J. Taylor went 
buck to Chicago and ran for congress on 
the protectionist platform. And he was 
elected, too. 


Major Powell, director of the geological 
survey, has rendered a report to the sec- 
retary of the interior showing the progress 
mide in the survey of the arid lands pro- 
vided for last fall, and suggesting: meth- 
ods of irtigation by means of mountain 
reservoirs, Tere is a passage in it that is 
worth noting: 

In some of the states of the arid region are 
already statutes providing for the oecupation 
und utilization of reservoir sites. Perhaps 
the streams, not being navigable, are under 
the control of the states, but the udjucent 
lands belong to the general government. If 
these assumptions are correct there is divided 
jurisdiction, lt is suyeested that in these cir- 
cumstances it may be wise to cede the lunds 
reserved for reservoir sites too the several 
states and territories under restrictions that 
will secure their utilization for the purpose 
designed und prevent them becoming the 
property of individuals or corporations where 
they iight assume the form of a monopoly, 

Professor Powell ought to have written 
some more, and explained to Mr. Vilas 
Wherein the difference would consist: be- 
tween allowing the reservoirs necessary 
for the arrigation of the arid) lands to be- 
come private property, and allowing the 
arid dands themselves, after they shall 
have been redeemed by irrigation, to be- 
come private property. It seems to me 
that Leould live off the labor of my fel- 
low man just as comfortably if T were al- 
lowed to tax him for the privilege of using 
land irrigated from government owned 
reservoirs ws if J let him own the land 
und simply taxed hina for the water. 


Ifere is what Governor Ames of Massa- 
chusetts says in his message about female 
suffrage: 

Ouce more TP earnestly recommend, as an 
uct of sitnple justice, Che enactment of a liw 
securing municipal suffrage to women. Re- 
cent political events have contirmed the 
opinion whieh Ehave long held, that if women 
have suffl@ient reason to vote they will do so 
wna becomne to important factor in the settle- 
ment of great questions. Tf we can trust un- 
educuted men to vote, We can with greater 
safety and far iore propriety grant the same 
power to women, Who, us a rule, are as well 
educated and quite as intelligent as men, 

Massachusetts is moving forward, 


Since when the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary, it has been the 
custom of the Pritish government to burn 
wll contiseated tobacco. But they are 
voing to turn over a new leaf now, Here- 
after When any tobaceo is seized and con- 
demned, it will be given to the Mission to 
Peep sen fishermen, ta be sold, at the 
ninimMdin price which will cover expenses, 
fo the crews of the North sea smacks, on 
the fishing grotuucds only, 

This sort of thing may seem all right. 
enourh ta aa protectionist morilist, but Jd 
Mauist confess itis a puzzle tome, Smith, 
Who is, let us suppese, a Heitish sailor, 
brings home from: Auerica a few pounds 
of tabucco, which he smuggles ashore, 
with intent to sell the same to Brown, 





ionee ‘aud Robinson The government 
catches Smith in the act, claps him into 
prison and takes away his tobaceo. So 
far the matter is understandable enough, 
But now the government hands the 
tobacco over to a missionary society, who 
carey it out to sen a hundred miles or so, 
und there give it to Brown, Jones and 
Robinson, practically for nothing at all. 
Smith has been put in prison and de- 
spoiled of his property, for trying to do 
the very thing-—-viz: to supply Brown, 
Jones and Robinson with tobacco free of 
duty--that the missionary society is en- 
couraged to do. Tf Smith is a criminal, 
why aren't the missionaries criminals, 
too? The canons of custom house morality 
are past finding out. 


The cotton ligeeinie Lenst expired by 
limitatjon on New Year's day. Now that 
the cotton crop is all baled and a great 
portion of it sent to market, the planters 
and shippers can get their bagging at 
fomiperthiye prices. One of the St. Louis 
managers of the trust is reported as say- 
ing’ roles: “We made money out of 
the combination, but we didn’t make so 
much,” 


Atlast itis announced that a process: 


has been discovered by which the hitherto 
intractable fiber of the ramie plant can 
be prepared for spinning at a moderate 
cost. A physician of Charleston is named 
as the fortunate inventor, and it is said 
that the process is about to be brought 
into use on a darge scale. 

Of course this new invention, 
prove bona fide, will necessitate an ime 
mediate increase —say of 100 per cent—in 
the duties on flax and cotton manufac- 
tures. Because ramic¢ fiber can be woven 
into cloth, and of course the new industry 
must be developed by adequate protec- 
tion, So we shall all pay extra prices for 
our handkerchiefs and shirt bosoms and 

xtlicoes and ginghams, und the statisti- 
clans of the Prssaud Tribune will collect 
alot of figures showing how we are giving 
employment to 1,425 men in Clirleston, 
8S. C., and inviting us to contemplate our 
prosperity. Really it is hard to avoid 
wishing that that Charleston doctor bad 
stuck to his pills and microbes, and let 
‘amie fiber alone. 

The total output of the gold, silver, 
lead, aad copper mines of Montana for 
the past year is estimated at between $35, - 
0V0,000 and $40,000,000, This does not 
mean that the capital and labor employed 
intnining in Montana divided anything 
like that amount between them. The 
men who town” the mines had to be set- 
tled with first, and capital and laber got 
What was left, 


Chief Justice Taylor of the province of 
Manitoba has been dealing a frightful 
blow at the rights of property. He has 
decided that all sales of land for taxes for 
years past are Hlegat and void, because 
Interest was charged on arrears at oa 
higher rate than the six per cent allowed 
by the Dominion law, Thousands of tithes 
resting on tax sales are said to be upset 
by this decision, and doubtless multitudes 
of poor women and other defenseless 
Manitobans will lose their little all. This 
illustrates the superiority of the present 
system of land tenure over the single tax 
system, under which a land holder would 
have an indisputable right of perpetual 
occupation so long as ie chose to pay 
the annual land alue tax, 


On April 22 last the Engelish steamer 
Moto collided off the Isle of Wight with 
the sailing ship Smyrna, sinking her in- 
stantly, The captain, carpenter aud thir- 
teen of the crew of the Smyrnaw were 
drowned, and the first mate was seriously 
injuved, In the Secondary’s court at the 
London Guildhall, the owners of the Moto 
were condemned to pay to the widow and 
children of the Siayrnuiws captain Pts 
to the widow of the carpenter £623, and 
to the chief mate £165. The families of 
the thirteen drowned seamen, apparently, 
had brought no action. 

A steady suceession of judgments of 
this kind will do much to put an end to 
the wanton waste of tuman life at sea, 
It issearcely too qiuch to say that nine- 
tenths of the fives loston shipboard night. 
he saved by the exercise of proper care, or, 
Which is much the same thing, by the 
spending of sufliciont money, Seafuring 
ought to pe the qiost wholesome and 
healthful of occupations, It would be so, 
i ship owners were compelled to have 
the same regard as employers ino shore 
occupations for the lives of those in their 
employ, But it will never be sa while 
ship owners find it cheaper to spend 4 life 
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than a dollat, ‘The venice in ie nyse 
cases is a step, albeit wu short one, in the 
rivht divection, 

A queer application was made before a 
London magistrate, at the Thames police 
court, by acertain Lewis Lyons, deseribed 
aside “trilor’s muachinist’——probably menn- 
ing a sewing machine operator Toyons 
stated that he had been out of work for 
three weeks, and could find nothing to do, 


“Now,” sinid he, “Dam an nylish work- 
man, wilh the tight to live by honest 


labor, The government is responsible 
for the preservation of the rights of the 
community, and is therefore bound to 
protect nein my right to work. What 
IT want to know is, shall Dobe committing 
any olfense against the huw if Topo toa 
rovernment tailoring establishment and 
refuse to leave until they give me work ?” 

The wortliy magistrate confessed him- 
self puzzled by thisappeal, and somewhat 
weakly suggested that Mr. Lyons should 
write to the Jfome secretary, Mer. Lyons 
replying that the Lome secretary would 
probably decline correspondence, 


“Why don't you go to the union? All 
poor people who have no work so there.” 
And that was all that poor Lewis Lyons 
vould get out of him. So he withdrew, 
and, it is to be presumed, went to the 
workhouse accordingly, It’s the British 
workman's Guarantee and 
company, is the British workhouse. And 
it has this superiority over the kindred 
New York institution, that a poor man 
dousw’t need political influence to get into 
it. 

low is this fora 
Don’t skip it; 


word of it: 

Text: The land shall not be sold in per- 
petuity, for the land is mine."—Lev,. 25-23. 

The First Point.—Division of land.—Verse 5. 

Suveestions.—1l. The laud question being 
ane of the chief questions of the hour, the 
principle upon which the land of Canaan was 
allotted to the Isractites becomes ubighly in- 
teresting and timely study. We shall have 
uo other so good opportunity, in this series of 
lessons, to consider its main features. 

2) “When the promised land was reached 
und secured, there was allotted to every 
fumily atract of Jand—a sort of universal 
honesbei vubact.  Reeorgnizing the fuet that 
man’s ullimate dependence is upon the soil, 
the purpose is to keep the whule body of the 
people as near it as possible, and to prevent 
dispossession from it. They are not forbidden 
tosellit . . but on the other hand, these 
Jewish estates could not be permanently 
ulienated. “Once in fifty years, all Jand that 


Sunday school lesson? 
itis worth reading, every 


Which it had been allotted. “And ye shall 
hallow the tittieth year, aud preclaim liberty 
throughout the land unto all the inbabitunts 
thereof; it shall bea jubilee unto you; and 
ye shall return every man unto his possession, 
und ye shall return every man unto his 
famnily.’—(Clevitieus 25:10") “dts desivn and 
effect ure evident. It was a bur to the 
monopoly of and. “Whe land shall mot be 
suldin perpetuity; for the dand is mine; for 
Ye are strangers aud sojourners with me— 
(Gem, Vows.) 6. One might add Held to 
field for a series of years, but alter atime the 
process ceased and the kinds weut back to 
their original owners. The purpose was to 
inake land greed unprofitable, to keep the 
resources of society evenly distributed, to 
preveut the rich from becoming too rich and 
the poor hopelessly poor, to undo misfortune, 
Lo vive those who had erred through sloth or 
improvidence an opportunity to improve the 
lessons of poverty, to prevent children from 
reaping the faults of their parents; one 
generation might squander its portion, but 
the next was not forced te inherit the conses 
quences.” 'Thas, once in fifty years, society 
was rehabilitated. Tl was a perpetual lesson 
inhope and enecurazeme ¢ lt took off ac 
cumulated burdeus, Ut put limits about the 
craelty of man to man It was a coustunt 
assertion of equality. It fostered patriotism, 
aw virtue which thrives best on the soil It 
kept alive inevery mau a sense of ownership 
in his country, .  . Such are some of the 
main features of this unique law.’—[Munger, 
Lind Penure. 

Teaching Points—-  . 0. . Land monop- 
oly isa sin against God and man. The food 
Which alone cnables man to live is the prod- 
uct of the bounty of God expressed in the 
produectiveness of the soil, plus the uetivity 
of aman, Which is also the bounty of God, 
Land being the necessity of life, is the right 
of every man whe will work, and neither the 
willing worker now living, uor the unborn 
eonerations who are to follow hit should be 
eut olf from their share of the suil by which 
wlone they cau exist. 

1 find the above in the Universalist 
Teacher, published weekly by Thos, BR, 
Nichols, 7 Monroe street, Lynu, Mass, 
md edited by the Rev. d. Mo Pallanan, 
D0, The subseription price is §1,00 4 
year, 
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January 12, 1889. 


“Tnternational Sunday school Jesson” ir 
other denominations. Thatis to say, the 
lessons it provides are taught and the 
sugpestions if makes ire followed week 
by week in the great majority of Univer- 
salist Sunday schools, The extract £ give 
is from the issue of November tl. The 
gentleman who sends it) informs me that 
Dr. Pallman will continue toact as editor 
during the coming year, [t seems to me 
that single tax men who have a dollar to 
spare might use it to worse purpose than 
by subscribing to the Universalist Teacher, 
And those who cannot alford to subscribe 
can at least wrile Dro Pullman an appre- 
ciative letter. 


Speaking of letter writing, £ think 
that we single tax men ought, all of us, 
to do a great deal more of it than we 
{tis one thing we can all afford to 
do, and if is one of the most useful things 
we cun do. Whenever a public man 
makes an utterance bearing on the 
single tax, we ought, every one of us, to 
write to him, approving, jcontroverting, 
or urging him to consider the question 
more closely. When @ newspaper touches 
on the subjeet, its editor should) be in- 
undated with communications. Most of 
us, accustomed lo receive but few letters, 
wnd those from persons whom we know, 
have no conception of the influence on a 
min or newspaper of a miss of unsolicited 


correspondence, all bearing: upon one 
subject and all pointing: in’ the same 


direction, It-is by his letters more per- 
haps than by anything else, 
editor judges the drift} of public senti- 
ment. Asingle letter he may pass by 
But a thousand letters 
are an army with banners. lor behind 


every man who writes he sees a dozen 


men who don’t write, but think the same 
way. Idowt think it is too much to say 
that a steady hail of letters from all parts 
of the country would) compel any paper, 


-in any one of our large cities, if not to 


advocate the single tax, at all events to 
And active discussion 


is, for us, far better than passive ad- 


~ vocucy. 


Here, now, is something we can all do. 


~ How many of us will do it? 
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A Sinugte Tax Mana Century Aga. 
Thomas Spence, who is termed by some of 


the English land nationsalizationists the father 


of lund tenure reforin, was burn in i750 in 
Ndweastle-ou-Tyne, dle was first a net. 
maker, then a clerk, then a schoolmaster. 
What made hitn first reflect on the land ques- 
tion Was this. The corporation of Neweustle 


“had inelosed a considerable portion of the town 


moor, er common, Which they let in small 
farms. he freeman of the borough claimed 
to have the rents parted amone them as divi- 
They were leoghed to scorn by the 
civie officials, but oon aniappeal to the law 
courts their claine was enforced. This cave 
jum his idea of having cach parish or com. 
mune restune possession of its own soil by 
simply meeting and decluring: themselves the 
His idew was to give the local coun- 
ei}! all the powers of a landlord, only the 
reuts were to be applied to public uses—essen- 
tinlly the single tax idea, 


The Weitsh Dithe War. 

Leytulds's Weekiy, London. 

The tithe war has broken out ia Ghuniera 
parish. Marly in the morning guns were fired 
bo apprise the peaple of the visit of the que- 
tioneer and his bailitls, who are locally aud 
coutemptiously desivuated “church angels,” 
At the first farm a haystack was sold for 2 
Gs., and when the distraining party came into 
the rond a cart Was plaved= in front of the 
procession. Jn it was the etRyy of an iutoxi- 
eated clerevinan, baving on his breast the 
words, in Welsh, ‘“Phis is what we do with 
the tithes.’ In froutof the clergyman stood 
awtable, with aw bottle of wine and a tobaceo 
pipe. On the way to the next: farm auother 
efligy was inet, representing iw surpliced cler- 
wVinan attired ina pair of shootime boots, 
Which peeped out under tis cabonteals; he be- 
strode a White liorse, and carried a vin bottle 
beneath his lefviarm. AG the next darn Ciap- 
tain Roberts, the tenant, refused to pay 1 
odd, ind aimove was snide for the stuck yiurd 
wunid a terrible uproar from: horus, tia paus 
auc nautsical iustraments. ‘Phe crow hooted 
down the auctioncer when he uttempted to 
read the conditions ia Muelish, wud iusisted 
upon a Welsh transhition, Which he with ciftl- 
culty rendered, The stack was bought in for 
the tenant; aud then the darge crawa sau 
with great fervor the Welsh uational sang, 
OO, Land of My Pathers.”’ At diendre the 
tenuubat Penbry’s mills paid) Sil due out of 
#18 odd, anda harge stack of hay beite sold 
for the trithing batiunee seemed to exuite the 
crowd, for when the uutler turned on the 
water which flows dawn the yard in an aque: 
duet they pushed Mr Carter, the suchoneer, 
right uuder the water, and be was reseued in 
walrenched condition, The last place yisited 
wis ‘fynewydd. Qu leaving the yard elods 
of earth were flume at Mi Carter aod tbe was 
roughly used. A move Was made to the 
vicarage, Where the Key, Me. doues was vig- 
vrously houted. AU Pwelllelia public meet- 
ig was held, and the elllgies were burned 
winid grevt excitement, 


that oan 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


The Story of Holland. 


“The laws of the Frisians declare that. 
the race shall be free, as long as the wind 
blows out of the elouds and the world 
stands.” How the men of the Nether- 
lands asserted this charter of their free- 
domi; how they fought to establish it; 
how they tritmaphed in its acknowledge- 
ment; and how they lost their once com- 
manding plaice in the commonwealth of na- 
tions,is the story which Prof, Thorold Rog- 


Vers Cells as inthe latest issue of the “Story 





of the Nations” series.(f) A work by Prof. 
Rogers could scarcely fail to be interesting; 
and though the “Story of Holland” is writ- 
ten in woftlly slipshod fashion, with evi- 
dent haste and carelessness, ib yet contains 
w quantity of informudtion for which the 
reader might seek in vian elsewhere, As 
the work of a famous student of history, 
the book is a disappointment; lad it been 
the product of an ordinary compiler it 
Inieht hive merited considerable praise, 


It was in the chartered towns, which 


were really congeries of trading guilds or 


trades unions, that the diberties of Hols 
land strack their earhest roots. And these 
liberties, Chough at times defended with 
the sword, were really bought with the 
purse, ‘The overlords, Whose sovereign 
rights none thought of disputing, found 
the stated taxation of chartered industry 
more profitable than indiscriminate theft. 
The chartered towns of Holland were, in 
their inception, nothing more (han money 
mitking machines for the benetit of the 
nobles. The secret of the progress of the 
municipalities lay in the fact that both 
nobles and citizens had miscalculated the 
wonderful productive power of setuled in- 
dustry, The towns waxed wealthy 
faster than’ the nobles could) plunder 
them. And oas they grew oin wealth 
they developed the spirit of independence, 
The privileges that they had at first ac- 
cepted as boons, they learned to chains as 
rights; and when at dast the rulers of the 
country sought to re-aussert their despot- 
isin, the cities were in condition to resist 
the claim, and after a desperate strag- 
ele threw off the yoke altogether. It was 
the commerce of Holland that secured 
her liberties. The pride of wealth stimu. 
lated, if it did) not absolutely beget, the 
pride of freedom, The burghers fought 
well, because they had something to fight. 
for Had they beeu a poverty stricken 
race, the legions of Alva would) have 
made short work of them, 

It was after the close of the crusades 
that the trade of dtolland began to de- 
velop. Phe crusaders vanished, but the 
knowledge of the east that they had 
brought to Kurygpe remained. Phe spices 
wand silks and other products of | the 
orient found their way through Palestine 
and Beypt to Venice, and Rome, and 
Genoa, thenee across the Alps to the 
Rhine, and down that stream: to the cities 
of the Netherlands, which became dis- 
tributing reservoirs for lengliand and the 
north of Murope. Prade berets trade, and 
the wool and flax of Britiuin gave eniploy- 
ment to Duteh looms, The northern 
coust of Europe became dotted with the 
wealthy cities of the Hinseatico league; and 
with. these the towns of Che low countries 
drove a profitiiuble and inerensme trade, 
As wealth inereased, the towns bourht 
fresh oprivilewes frome thei counts and 
dukes, Brome buying privileges they ad- 
vanced fo asserting them.  ‘Phey claimed 
the right to meet the nobles in asseniblies 
in Which public alfiirs were discussed. 
Out of suceessfi commerce, purliinien- 
tary institutions rose. 

Bui it was the fisheries of Wolland that 
were the chief stronghold of hier wealth. 
Men ate salt fish in those diays to aia ex- 
tent of which we anoderns have no cou- 
ception; and the fisheries of the North 
sen were aoamine af wealth to the Dutele 
menoof the middle ages, Professor Rogers 
points out how these osherics were the 
nursery of the Dutch uavy, and furnished 
the men who struck the welehtiest blows 
aeninst the power of the king of Spain, 
Hleanightalso have pointed aut thit they 
developed not only brave aud skilful 
navigators, but also a gies oof med im. 
bued with the love of freedom: and an un- 
conquerable sense of judependeuce, or 


the sea owas free. The poorest. might 
. 4 f ° ’ 

seek its treasures us freely as the 

tichest and the aightiest, Upon its 


bosam, Whita man’s iodustey: produced, | 


Lhe min was free to leep, without tas 
paid todny dowd for the aaere privilege of 
working, Ue is ditlical ta caneeive, ia 
(ithe Story of Holland, By dames be, 
Thorold Kogers, New York. Ge Be Put- 
nisa’s Bons, Cats 3 Cee tes 
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these days when the industries of the | 
land overshadow: all others, «what must. 
have been the effect pon a hardy, indus- 
trious people of the possession of the 
tilt to apply their labor, witheut let or 
hindrance, tol a practically inexhaustible 


natural opportunity, from owhich  ex- 
changeable wealth could be produced 


without limit. Professor Rogers leaves 
us entirely inthe dark upon this) point; 
but it seems impossible that the freedom 
of the fishertes should nolo hive had sa 
powerful effect upon wages in every 
branch of Duteh industry, securing to 
every Worker, Hf mot the full measure of 
his prodtiet, at least a fir closer approxi- 
nition thereto than modern leborers re- 
eotwes Tt would be difficult, on any other 
hypothesis, to explain the furious spirit 
of independence which pervaded — all 
classes of Dutch society during the fear. 


Of the ereat strugele for independence 
under the leadership of William the Si- 
Fent and Prince Maurice, Professor Roy- 
ers tells the story in sufficiently interest- 
ing onanner, though less graphically. 
than Motley, The most interesting point 
that he elucidates is the persistency with 


Which, through the darkest hours of 
trial and disaster, the Dutch pursued 


their trade, While Philip's generals wore 
carrying fire and sword through the proy- 
Inces, besiewiug cities, massacreing, barn- 
inge at the stake, offering: rewards for the 
assussituetion of the rebel Jeader, the 
Datel merchants were carrying on an 
almost uninterrupted ~comumerce with 
Spain and the Spanish possessions, as 
well as with other parts of the world. 


Fighting as omen never fought  be- 
fore, against odds such as) never 


wnother people stood up against, they 
yet missed no opportunity of wealth 
production, but wielded the sword and the 
shuttle or the fishing net with equal dex- 
terity and zeal Tn defense of their lib- 
erties they reckoned no sacrifice too great. 
They cut their dikes and overwhelmed 
fertile fields and prosperous towns; they 
laid down their lives with cheerful readi- 
hess when occasion called. Aud with 
equal readiness iad vigor they wrought 
in the pursuit of wealth Whenever the oc- 
casion presented itself. While yet the 
Spaniurd was hamunering at them, they 
engaged in Arctic exploration, established 
the bank of Auisterdiam, aud laid the 
founditions of their Mast Indian empire. 
They founded universities; they trained 
vreat scholiurs; they developed the arts; 
they brought agriculftre to a piteh of 
perfection theretofore unknown. Out of 
the contest Which left Spain nerveless and 
inert, a perfect jelly fish iumone the ma- 
tions, the Dutch came full of lifes and 
viror, the foremost commercial nation of 
Kurope, withan energy of development 
Whose momention endured: for aw century 
or more. Professor Rovers would have 
minde aw vastly more interesting book tied 
he taken time and thought to trace with 
wecuracy the springs and causes of this 
wondrous exhuberance of national life, 
In the history of the Duteh republic hes 
concealed a0 lesson which has yet to be 
learned, and im whose Jearning will be 
miuteh progt, 

Into the eauses of the deendence of Hol- 
find, Professor Rogers enters with jntore 
satisfactory fulness. Whe fatal jwemt- 
ness of the republic was the weakdess of 
the tie which bound the states together, 
Kvery ninnicipality was a separate inde. 
pendent state, with an absolute. veto 
power upon the wishes aud conchisions of 
its fellows, Only in the presence of iniuuni- 
nentand overwhelming comunon diager, 
wnd under the leadership of men com, 
nianding universal confidence, cotbd seh 
wleague be nanniagveable. With the pus- 
sige of the great miutional crisis the ta- 
tionalspirit weakened, and local joalotusies 
mn animosities asserted: themselves, "Po 
trace the eects of this distntecration, bo 


erated into a feeble monarchy, would be 
heyond the purpose of this article, Pro. 
fessor Rogers tells the story with sufli- 
cient fullmess and doubtless with satleien 
mecumaeys Pts hy io maciis the beast in. 
teresting portion of the book, es 


fi 
i 


Altogether the “story of Holland’ is-a 
work wood enough to make one wish it 
div Deen better, It sugeests sa much 
thatmieht have been told, that: what it 
does tell has a disappointing flavor, We 
leave ib with that sorb af dissatisfietion 
thataduinery qian feels when served with 
meal so scanty as to stimulate rather 
than satisty bis appetite, And we niust 
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refrained from disfiguring the volunie by 
seallering through it alot of engravings- 
upparontly selected from. some: pre-exist- 
ing stock, and having, save ing a few in- 
stances, no discoveruble reference tothe 
text, 


The Book of) Evin. 

Tuto a compact volume of litle more 
than 800° pages, do Morrison Davidson, 
nilthor of  “Maninent Radieals’ «The 
New Book of Wings.” ete, and a brother, 
by the bye, of Professor Mrooms David- 
son of this city, hits compressed the story 
of Treland’s Cribthitions, stragples, be- 
trays and reviving hopes, from the days 


of St. Patrick down to the present 
time.(1) 
The work aims at concise and ex 


haustive statement, and its purpose is 


earnied out with aw Chorenehness and 
fidelity, worthy of the highest praise. 


The student of the Trish question who 
desires to equip himself witha thoroueh 
knowledge of those facts of Lrish history 
Whichin any way bear unon the present 
sittuetion, will find precisely what he needs 
in Mr. Davidsom's book. The various in- 
cidents are stited in brief headed sec- 
tious; and though throughout the entire 
work the authoes love of freedom, and 
scorn and: hatred sof oppression shine 
couspicuons, there is comparatively lite 
tleattempt at comment, or the enforce- 
ment by argument of special views -and 
principles. for the accuracy of the nar- 
mutive Moy Davidson vouches by a lengthy 
listof authorities in an appendix, The 
chief defect of the book is the absence of 
a sufficiently comprehensive index to 
facilitate its use as a work of reference. 
Women's Wages, 

Under this title Catharine G. Waugh, 
alawyer of Rockford, TLL, discusses in a 
pamphlet of some fifty pages the reasons 
for the smallness of women’s wages as 
compared with those of men, and sug- 
pests several remedies, among which the 
ballot holds aw foremost place. 

Miss Waneh is a graduate of Beloit col- 
lee, waimaster of arts, aw bachelor of laws, 
and amemberof the Ulinois bar--inshort, 
® woman who, in her own person has 
shown a determiniution to surmount the 
barriers which ordinarily confine her sex. 
She brings to the consideration of her subs 
ject a hearty hatred of oppression and in- 
justice, and a true sympathy with their 
victims. Of the contents of her book we 
shall speaks more fully ina futtre issue of 
Tik STANDARD. Tt may suffice for the 
present to say that they evidence i most 
praiseworthy desire to solve a problera 
Whose inportance cannot be over esti- 
mated, 


Kerean, Paul, Trench & Co., of London, 
Will bring out next month “The Land and 
the Comnmiunity,’ by Revo Samuel W, 
Thackeray. This work, written by Mr, 
Thackeray during his recent sojourn in 
New York, supports the single tax on 
land values, and will be especiiily value 
ible from the prominence given to the re- 
liviout side of the question, Mr Thack- 
eray is a minister of the Mstaublished 
Chareh, 


“Railway Management’ is the title of 
the January contribution to Seribner’s 
series of railroad articles, Phe writer is 
MOP. Alexander, ULis description of the 
way inowhich the complex (systems are 
kept out of tangle, of how roads are re- 
paired and time tables made, of the pre- 
muitions taken to prevent wrecks and how 
they are cleared, and all the proat variety 
Of things that must be done by rule to in- 
sure safe and speedy transportation, are 
well worth the knowing; bat when he 
discusses competition, consolidation and 
the dike he shaws how meeh better he 
might have done had he not set out with 
the convietion that railroading needs to 
bea private business, Phe claims--and it 
js no doubt trac--Chiat consolidation has 
proved advirntieous to the public us well 
us stockholders; and he exhibits hy many 
Instimees the difficulties and expense that 
Independent systems dapose, volably the 
lardiness with Which improvements in 
rolling stock areadopted, because the rolls) 
ine stock Of ane rowd is necessarily used 
on soamiuy others, ‘Phe obvious conch. 


osion is flit progress ino railroading de- 


mands consolidation, Muto Me Alexaue 
der’s idea of consulidiation is inthe awner- 
ship oof dierge and rich corporations, 
Whereas the tendency, and ie pood tens 
deney itis, is toward consolidation ly 
means af pub li¢ gavnershiip, ; 
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DB, Thaw Wriehtin Pelfard'’s Magazine, 

“There are so many. persons thirstipg 
for information,” [says to Mrs. Wrigglo- 
sniff, “lets tell them all about it.’ It 
was always my way to stir in something 
useful with what was agreeable; and here 
was an opportunity, while pursuing an 
uvocation that was at once pleasant and 
lucrative, to bring forward at the same 
time, an illustration of those great 
economic and philosophic principles, that 
lie atthe foundation of all yovernment 
and are tbe ground work of the social 
fabric. The tariff, although an ‘intricate 
subject, [I felt was one that could be 
elucidated by simple exemplification in 
practical life; and so Topened up to her 
oneday, by remarking upon the great 
importance of fostering our “infant in- 
dustries.” That most eflicient’ mother 
was nursing the baby at the time. The 
baby was four weeks old, weighed six- 
teen pounds, and could partake of more 
nourishment at nature’s fountain, than 
any two ordinary pair of twins. 

‘Infant industry! here’s one now,” ob- 
Mrs, W., gazing with maternal 
fondness upon the lusty native American 
in her lap, who was tueging away witha 
zeal quite amazing. 

You should first understand, however, 
that Mrs. W. is a superior woman “as has 
got intellect into her,” as her uncle Jolin 
Fetherly Brown was wont to say. Ter 
futher’s second cousin was a half beother 
to Noah Webster, and she has, therefore, 
inherited some of the qualities of that 
distinguished philosopher. I proposed the 
subject to her one day, ina genial sort of 
aw way, and she said, ‘*W.” says she, 
“You're a fool! Silk indeed!” Shealways 
calls me ‘“W.” as the whole of it makes it 
too long, and being a practical woman, 
she is aware that life is short. I could 
not help admiring the promptness with 


which Mrs. W. arrived at her conclusions; 


and as she is a most excellent judge of 
haman nature, [changed the subject, not 
wishing to exasperate her. 

The way it came about was this. I had 
read all about it in the papers and books 
and things, and was thinking over it one 
day and allof a sudden I spoke up, and 
suys I: 

“Mrs. W., let’s have wornis.” 

She looked at me just that way for a 


minute, [I thought there was going 
to be a funeral. So T said, says I. 


“Wecan get the eges from Washington 
for nothing; then we can have the stands 
in the attic, and there’s the osage orange 
hedge, that does nothing in the world 
but keep the boys from = steading apples, 
and we have no apples to steal; the chil- 
dren can feed them, so that the total cost 
will be nothing. We can sell the cocoons 
at $1.50 a pound; und suppose we raise 
five hundred pounds only the tirst season; 
three’s $750, which is absolutely clear 
profit, the whole of it. We can then 
buy a carriage, and we will give a ball, 
and ‘ye shall walk in silk attire’ ” 

Mrs. W. turned up her nose, In usine: 
that expression, I do not mean that she 
actually inverted that feature of her 
countenance, but the expression of her 
face indicated the idea which usually 
finds utterance in the word “Rats.” At 
this point I took occasion to explain to 
Mrs. W. the relations of this most beauti- 
fal and fascinating industry to the prin- 
ciples of political cconomy. My amiable 
lady had frequently said it) was all 
“bosh;” that to try to raise silk im this 
country was mere gammon, PT explained 
to her that her position, asa philosophical 
proposition, would be true, were it not 
for the fostering cure of a paternal gov- 


ernment, which had inaugurated the 
American system of protection, That 


this great principle of protection was the 
source of ot national wealth, that the 
tariff on silk was sixty per cent, and—-— 

“Paritl!’ inquired Mis, W., ‘ovhat is 
tariny’ 

“TarilY, my dear,” said I, °D am sur- 
prised, Lhad supposed that such an in- 
tellect us yours would have familiarized 
itself with the ereat economic questions 
of the day.” But T did not wish to be too 
severe with: her, as LU remembered that the 
sphere of wonian did not bring her into 
contact with these rugeed issues that are 
the theme of philosophers and statesmen; 
so explained brieily, but still kindly: 

“My dear, a tui is a tax paid by the 
imiporter,” 

To this she made the very singular re- 
ply: “But how is taxing a peaple going 
to make them rich and be the source of 
national wealth? Io know when tax day 
comes urqund, you are always groaning 
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aud suying that it keeps your nose flat on 
the grindstone to raise money enough to 
* Ttold her she still failed 
to see the point, as she was referring to 
mere state taxes, while I, upon a higher 
plane, was viewing the comprehensive 
bearings of national institutions. 

OW.’ she said, “you don’t know any- 
more about it than Horace Greeley did.” 
Such a reference to the great apostle of 
American protection, [ confess, shocked 
me; but [suppressed my feelings in con- 
sideration of her sex, 

Thave said that Mrs. W. is a women of 
infelleet; but she has no enthusiasm, 
With me itis different. Dam all entaus- 
isasm and no~—I was about to say no in- 
tellect; but TD mean no such intelleet as 
has Mrs. W. 

So she says: ‘That's the way you're al- 
wiys doing, W.; going into something: 
you dont know anything about, throw- 
ing away your money; and that’s about 
all you're fit for.” 

“But, my love!’ T exclaimed, “there's 
no chance to lose money in silk worms. 
You get them for nothing, feed them for 
nothing; and how is it possible to lose 
money on them, with the tariff at sixty 
per cent ad valorem 2?” 

“AW,” she interrupted, “when you 
talk Latin to me, please explain yourself,” 

Some people have thought that there 
was unasperity in Mrs. W.’s nature, that 
occasionally found expression in words, 
butit is not so. She is of most amiable 
disposition, and IT never knew her to—if I 
may coin wa word—to asperse. I, there- 
fore said that in the tariff law, duties were 
levied upon the value of articles, as stated 
in the importer’s invoice.” 

“But,” said she, “won't the importers 
ralue too low ?? 

“Oh, my dear,” IT said, “that would be 
dishonest, and importers are never dis- 
honest; indeed, it is upon the virtue and 
integrity of the people that the welfare 
of our institutions depends.” As 1 was 
wbout to expand upon this theme, my 
wife checked me with the remark that we 
would take the American eagle and the 
rest of it, at another time, but just now 
we would hear about the silk worms. I 
told her I had made all necessary ar- 
‘“angements, and would that day write to 
the “department” at Washington, and 
secure the necessary supply of eggs to 
commence a flourishing business. I did 
soand in due time I received from the 
capital of the nation a nice little wooden 
box, and inside of that another little tin 
box, and inside of that were the eggs, 
They were about as big as pins’ heads, 
and it looked as though there were mill- 
ions, but I don't suppose there were that 
many. 

IT exhibited them with pride to the 
partner of my bosom, exclaiming, ‘Such 
is the fostering care of a paternal govern- 
ment, it raises these eggs at vast ex- 
pense, and bestows them liberally upon 
those who ask.” I then explained to 
Mrs. W. how it was that our glorious re- 
public nursed those infant industries that 
were so delicate they could not stand 


wlone; supporting them with great 
assiduity, inasmuch as they could 


not support themselves. I showed her 
how employment was thus furnished to 
thousands of persons, who would other- 
wise be idl «rv engayved in some other 
occupation that was able to take care of 
itself; of course, therefore, making wages 
lower. I contrasted the condition of the 
American laborer with that of the Euro- 
pean serf, trodden under the iron heel of 
despotism, at ten cents a day, and satis- 
fied her that the laboring man in the 
United States was the best paid, and 
therefore the happiest and most con- 
tented being on earth, owing to the fact 
of a protective tariff, ever since L789, 
OW,” exclaimed that angelic creature, 
‘why is it, then, that workingmen are 
always striking and marching around 


town with brass bands? = First) shoe- 
miikers, then carpenters and railroad 


men, and stone masons, and iron molders, 


and hed carriers—all wanting higher 
wages? Where does the happiness and 


content come in? J heard you say, your- 
self, the other day, that the disorganized 
system of labor was such in this country, 
that it was degenerating into socialisin 
and anareby and owas ruining every 
branch of business,” 

T hated to do it, but T crushed her with 
the reply: “Abtiy dear, that is begging 
the question,” 

But that sweet creature, unruftled as ¢ 
sumer sea, preserved an equanimity 
that astounded me, as she said; “Why 
is it, W., that whenever a woman corners 
wman inargument he simply ends the 
discussion by telling her she is ‘begging 
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the question? ” 
exactly catch the drift of my logic, I 
adroitly turned the subject to silk worms 
acain, and how we should proceed in our 
enterprise. 

“Now,” said I to Mrs. W., ‘I will pro- 
eure the necessary lumber, at usual mar- 
ket rates, and make a stand on which to 
lay the frames.” 


She observed: “You know, W., you 


never inade anything in your life and 
cant doit. Go up to the carpenter and 


he will do what you want for fifty eents, 
and you can’t buy the lumber for that.” 

“Mrs. W.,” I replied, “I> seorn your 
words, [propose that this undertaking 
shall be absolutely inexpensive, except, 
perhaps, the outlay for the raw material.” 

“Very well,” she observed, try it.” 
My! what a head that woman has. I 
took a book that had a picture of the 
stand IT wanted, and took the dimen- 
sions carefully down; went to the 
lumber yard, selected the pieces, and they 
cost only $1.25; went home, measured, 
planned and figured, and found that 1 
had ordered the upright cut the length of 
the cross pieces, and vice versit, so that 
the whole was useless. My disposition, 
however, is to take cheerful views of 
things, and Dexplained to Mrs, W. that T 
could still use the stuff for pickets on the 
front fence, some of which were missing. 
Mrs. W. quietly observed: “How are you 
going to use four-foot pickets ona six-foot 
fence ?” 

When I purchased the seeond lot IT was 
very careful to proceed deliberately. I 
ama good deal of a carpenter, if thing's 
would only come out square when fin- 
ished: but they never will. When I saw 
a board, somehow the saw runs off to one 
side, and when I try to nail it to the other 
board the two won't fit; and by the time 
Tevet around to the fourth side, one end 
of the coneern is up in the air, and [have 
to sit on it to keep it down. T have often 
gazed with admiration on a real carpen- 
ter, to see him run his saw along, straight 
as a String and true as adie, and then put 
the pieces all together and have them fit, 
nice us a cotton hat, This is true genius. 

Sensible of the danger and liability to 
mistake in putting the pieces together, I 
told Mis, W., who was superintending 
the operation, that we would not use 
nails, but serews, so that in case of 
error—and all human judgment is fallible 
—wecould take the screws out and take 
the pieces apart, which could not be done 
with nails. Mrs. W. conceded the sug- 
gestion to be a valuable one. So we went 
to work, she kindly lending her assistance, 
Tmeasured all the pieces, got them the 
exact length, and for the greater certainty, 
stood them up on the floor to see if they 
would all fit. They certainly seemed to 
do so, as far as mortal ‘vision could deter- 
mine. As all this required a great deal 
of deliberation, a great deal of measuring, 
w great deal of sawing, some emselling, 
ete, the hour of sunset was approaching 
when [Thad prt in the last screw, and tri- 
umphantly called Mrs. W. from her after- 
noon nap to witness the success of my 
mechanical endeavors. I stood the 
blamed thing up on its four lees, and 
three of’em were on the tloor, and the 
fourth wasn’t. It was impossible for me 
to discover the defect in my workmanship. 
T could make any three of the legs stand 
on the floor, but the fourth could not be 
prevailed upon for any consideration. 
The cross pieces, Which should have been 
horizontal, and which, to that end, had 
been measured with mathematical pre- 
cision, slanted up on one side and shauuted 
down on the other, To owas in despair, 
until Mrs. W. brought her intellect 
to bear upon my difficulties; when it ap- 
peared that three of the uprights were 
four feet six inches high, and the fourth 
was four feet seven inches. How it hap- 
pened no one could explain, 

Now, W.,” says Mrs, W., “send for 
the carpenter.” Io did so. He came—a 
rough, totally uncultured man, He could 
barely write his name, and his clothes 
were principally suspenders, But that 
ineducated mnan just took these pieces 
of wood, and knocked them here and 
knocked them there, and by aid of some 
disreputable shingle nails, in twenty 
minutes had as neat looking a stand made 
us ever you suw come out of a cabinet 
makers shop. To was abashed, and paid 
him twenty-five cents. Mrs. W. said 
nothing, but smiled, 

We had some srames, about two feet 
square, covered with brown paper, These 
we placed on the stand, and spread out 
the eggs, IT owas a little uncasy about 
what kind of a hen to get to hatch them, 
43 Ecould find nothing in the bodks on 
the subject; but Mrs, W. called me my 


Secing that she did not 








usual pet name, and said that the first 
warm day was all the hen needed. Won- 
derful woman that! Just as she predicted! 
Ina few days the brown paper was cov- 
ered with little dark specks in a state of 
agilation, Mrs. W. spoke of them con- 
tumptuously as ‘nasty black worms.” 
They grew at a prodigious rate. T ex- 
plained tothe children that all they had 
to do was to go down to the osage-orange 
hedge, cut off the twigs and branches, and 
feed them to the worms; that in a few 
weeks the product would be ready for 
market, and ifthe Mills bill didn’t inter- 
fere with protection to American indus- 
try, the profits would be large, and should 
be equally divided between themselves 
and their mother. The children were 
highly eluted and were soon discussing 
what should be the color of the carriage 
horses. One wanted black, the other 
blue; and the excitement ran so high that 
parental intervention became necessary 
and some spanking ensued. The next 
morning our early dreams were disturbed 
by fearful outeries from the direction of 
the front fence. The smallest of the chil- 
dren had tumbled head first into the osage 
orange hedge, and could not vet out. 
Anyone who knows the infernal, brutal 
intensity with which the thorns of the 
osage orange Sting, can understand the 
predicament of that child. We extracted 
her in a fearfully lacerated condition. 
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I2isused and endorsed by Physt- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is threo times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Cil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Einulsions, 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
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It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 
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eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 
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Thatis the question, Are you ruptured? 1f so, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE KEMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand pernpniunent cure for hernia (breach) or rup. 
ture, This great remedy fas curcd many persons every 
year for the fast twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening. The Remedy 
is venerally used in convection with iwtruss. Childven 
in weims are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
of atruss, Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, reeved Inmediately, The pressure ean be 
relaxed pradnally and the truss abandoned altogether 
insix tovlght weeks, Price of Remedy, sullicient to 
cure an ordinary case, 85; sagiple packave, containing 
enough to shaw goad effect, 81. Sent by mail, postpald, 
upon receipt of price. Full directfous accompany each 
package, O. FRINA, sole proprietor, 34 Broadway, New 
York, (Opposite the post ofthe.) 
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She was punctured all over, Having read 
in a book entitled “Three Thousand Val- 
uable Receipts for Twenty-five Cents,” 
that ammonia was good for stings, I ap- 
plied ammonia liberally to that bleeding 
child, until she became absolutely frantic. 
Her screams attracted Mrs, W. to the 
scene, and she exclaimed: 

“Have you no more sense than to put 
ammonia on raw flesh like that?’ I 
ponte | tothe “Three Thousand Vauable 
Receipts, for Twenty-five Cents,” which 
she immediately picked up and threw out 
The child ultimately re- 
covered, but from that: day abhorred silk 
culture in all its branehes. Still the in- 
dustry went on, The children were so 
stung by the thorns that the work de- 
vyolved on me, and it was a task most 
fearful. There isa poison in the thorn 
of the osage orange that not only makes 
the pain exquisite, but swells one up as 
though he had been stung all over by 
bees, or had chronic dropsy. My hands 
and arms were pulled up, and my face 
looked as though I had been in a prize 
fight. As Tobserved to Mrs, W., how- 
ever, these were minor difficulties, and 
we could put up with them in considera- 
tion of the large profifs which would en- 
sue, Oneday one of the servants—they 
are always going around and turning 
things up side down—left one of the 
frames on the floor, and all the worms, 
to the number of several hundred, seat- 
tered themselves profusely about the 
house, and without any reference to the 
comfort or convenience of the family. 


If you opened the flour barvel, there 
was a silk worm, They pervaded the 
‘sugar and crawled into the cream, You 


found them in bed and the mash was 
awful. How many were trodden into the 
This, 
too, was but an episode; and as the 
worms grew in size and began to spin 
their cocoons, the process was quite inter- 
esting and even Mrs. W. overcame her re- 
pugnance to the crawling little wretches, 
— Jwas startled one day, 1s Iwas feeding 
my silk wornis, who were consuming the 
osagve oranve leaves at the rate of a bushel 
a day, making two bushels of litter, to 
hear Mrs. W. abruptly ask: 

“W., what is a cousumer?” The unex- 
pectedness of the interrogation found me 
at fault for a moment; but reflecting a 
little while and looking at the silk worms, 
I concluded the best way to put it was; 


“A consumer, my dear, is—well, a con- 


sumer in this country is one who con- 
sumes.” Thinking that no exception 
could be taken to such a definition Twas 
triumphant, 

OW.” said that pertinacious person, 
“you don't hang together well, if any. 
You said the other day that this tariff 
thing was for the benefit of the producer, 
etc.” 

“My dear,” I replied, “I seize the occa- 
sion. ‘My footison my native heath, and 
my name is McGregor.’ When eur indus- 
tries were in theirinfaney, if was found im- 
possible to compete with foreign produc- 
tions, Labor was so cheap abroad that 
they could undersell us in our own mar- 
kets. We had laid the foundation of a 
broad, comprehensive manufacturing in 
terest; we had taken men from agricult- 
ural and other pursuits, where they earned 
a livelihood, and put them in new and 
strange employments, about which they 
knew nothing, where they expected to 
earn more than a livelihood. But this 
could not be done on account of prices, 
So government imposed high dt ties, and 
the producer sold his articles for a higher 
price. In this way he was benefited and 
enabled to make money. The tariff added 
just so much to the price of the article 
sold, and the producer was happy.” 

“But who paid this extra price 2” queried 
Mrs. W. 

“Woll,” Treplied, “it is a principle of 
political economy, I believe, that all taxes 
are paid ultimately by the consumer, so 
that in a case of this kind—” 

“The consumer is the American peo- 
ple,” interrupted Mrs, W, 

“My dear,’ I cried, “onee more T am 
compelled to observe, you are beeing 
the question,” 

‘*Mendicant again,” was her arch re- 
ply, and a cry from the nursery ended 
the discussion, 

Tn about six weeks we had the cocuons, 
Of course, during that time the house was 
littered with dirt, dried leaves, and all 
sorts of tinclean things; and if you ran 
about the premises in the dark, bare. 
footed, you were sure to step on an osave 
orange twigs and T am satisfied, from the 
amount of squalling done, that if the sea. 
son had lasted six months most of the 
children would have been exterminated, 
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I corresponded with some concern in 
one of the eastern cities, staling that I 
had alarge amount of fine cocoons, and 
wanting to know what they would pay. 
IT observed to Mrs. W. that Iwas confi- 


dent of receiving a reply to tne effect that | 


Ishould ship the cocoons, draw at sight 
for five hundred dollars, leaving the bal- 
ance to be puid as per account sales. 

The reply was, to send on half a pound 
as asaumple, and they would see if they 
could take them, When we came to 
weigh out half a pound, both Mrs, W. and 
I were appalled. It took about two 
bushels—nearly, if not quite, half the en- 
tire crop. However, they were sent, and 
Mrs. W. snickered as she did up the pack- 
nee. 

In the course of several weeks I received 
a specimen, say about a skein, of the most 
beautiful silk Dhad ever beheld, with an or- 
der to forward the balance of the cocoons 
per Adams Express, which I did at the ex- 
pense of one dollar. Waited several 
months for acknowledgement of receipt, 
wrote various letters, the postage on 
which was two cents each. As consider- 
able time elapsed while we were ‘‘wait- 
ing for the returns,” and as Iwas de- 
termined that Mrs. W. should understand 
this great subject of the tariff, as I knew 
she could if she gave her mind to it, 1 
proceeded to evisecerate the whole mat- 
ter. Said J, “When a tariff is laid upon a 


manufactured article it enables the man- 


ufacturer in this country to pay his work- 
men higher wages.” 

“And docs he always do it?’ said Mrs. 
W. 

“Always,” I replied. ‘Statistics show 
that when the tariff on iron was increased 
twenty per cent the manufacturers of 
iron immediately raised the wages of all 
their employes twenty per cent.” 

“T see,” said that clear headed woman, 
‘what excellent persons these iron men 
are, They do not hire their men for as 
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little as they can, but pay them more. 


thin they want.” 

“Exactly so,” I replied; “the general 
rule fl admit to be thata man pays as 
jittle as he can for Jabor; but under the 
protective system, the tariff increases the 
price of the manufactured article, so that 
the manufacturer is enabled to sell his 
goods for that higher price, and the 
workman thus gets the benefit of it.” 

‘Liis argument seemed to have great 
weigh! with her, as it gave her new light 
on thines, for she said it was contrary to 
experience; but L explained to her that 
unless some flaw could be found in the 
syllogism, the conclusion was irresistible, 
all experience to the contrary notwith- 


standing. I then showed her how en- 
tirely disinterested the manufacturers 


were; that all their efforts were solely 
for the benefit of the workmen; that per- 
sonally the tariff made no difference to 
them; that they never besought Congress 
to lay high tariffs; that no one ever knew 
of the iron men, or the sugar men, or the 
copper men, besieging the legislators at 
Washington to impose duties upon arti- 
cles they made; that it was the workmen 
who always did it. 

Ido not know exactly how long it was 
that we waited to receive our fortune 
from those cocoons, but one day a postal 
eard came to hand from the parties to 
whom T had sent my wealth, stating that 
they had received so many cocoons they 
could not tell which mine were. Inas- 
muchas mine were the only ones that 
had ever been shipped from the town 
Wherein T reside, it occurred to me that 


this remark aimight be considered in 
the nature of a joke. Then there 


followed another ‘oluminous correspond- 
ence, LTappealed to Adams Express Com- 
pany, who said they would send out a 
“tracer;” I did not like to betray my ig- 
norance by showing that I did not know 
what a tracer was, but, frankly, [should 
not have known one had I met it on the 
street. But with the infinite knowledge 
of affairs that Mas. W. has, that remark. 
able woman signified to me that a tracer 
was something that goes up and down 
and to and fro upen the face of the earth, 
like a vowing lion, seeking something, 
and not generally finding it. It is an 
immense consolation, however, to rail- 
road men and others; for it appears that 
after ao ‘tracer? has been “sent out,” 
nothing more can, by any possibility, be 
done by anybody, Whether or not the 
tracer had anything to do with the final 
result Tonever knew, But about six 
months after Thad transmitted my co- 
coous to that Jarge silk manufacturing 
house that puid such large wages to 
American workmen for the purpose of 
fostering American industry, Lreceived a 
note sending a balance sheet and inclos- 
ing a check for eighty-eight cents, 
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STANDARD. 


When [ received this portentotis pa- 
per, I observed to Mrs, W.: ‘My dear, 
how much do you suppose we got for our 
cocoons?” “About seventy-five cents,” 
was the reply. The mind that woman 
has for detail is simply wonderful. 

The cheek T have framed and hung up 
in the parlor, but when I balanced the 
books [still found. the profit large, thus: 
W.1n Account witit SILK Worms. ++ 
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{8s7. is Dr. 
Jan. 1, Cash paid lumber oo. 0... $8.00 
Jan. 1, Cash paid carpenter. oo... 2h 
Sept. 1, Cash paid express. oo... 05 0. 0 
188s. 
Noy., Cash paid express. 60.5 ao ae 1.00 
Feb., Cash paid postage 2. 0. ee, 20 
Profit, ¢ aces 6 8 EO 2496.08 
$500. 88 
1888. Cr 
Feb., By account sales 200. ee, 80,88 
Feb., By amount experience gained «500.00 


$500.88 





The Poet of the Future. 
James Whiteomb Riley in'fhe Century.” 
O the poet of the future! He will come to us 
as comes 
The beauty of the bugle’s voive above the rear 
of drums— 
The beauty of the bugle’s voice above the rour 
wod din 
Of battle drums that pulse the time the victor 
marches in. 
His hands will hold no harp, in sooth; his 
lifted brow will bear 
No coronet of laurel—nay, nor symbol any- 
' where, 
Save that his palms are brothers to the toiler’s 
at the plow, 
His face to heaven, and the dew of duty on 
his brow, 


He will sing across the orchard, and the wo- 
man at the well 

Will -tay the dripping bucket with a 
inefabie; 

And the children in the orchard will gaze 
wistfully the way 

The happy song comes to them, with the fra- 
grance of the hay. 

The barn will neigh in answer, and the pas- 

. ture Jands behind 

Will chime with bells, and send responsive 
lowings down the wind; 

And all the echoes of the wood will jubilantly 
cull 

In sweetest mimicry of that one sweetest 
Voice of all. 


smile 


O the poet of the future! He will come as man 
to man, 

With the honest arm of labor, and the honest 
face of tan, 

The honest heart of fowliness, the honest soul 
of love 

For buman kind and nature kind about him 
and above. 

His hands will hold no harp, im sooth, his 
lifted brow will bear 

No coronet of lanrel—nay, nor symbol any- 
where, 

Save that his palms are brothers to the toiler’s 
at the plow, 

His face to heaven, and the dew of duty on 
his brow. 





~ MESChLLANEOUS, 
AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
TO ALL WANTING EMPLOY MENT. 


We witnt live, energetic agents in every connty inthe 


United Stites and Caminita Selb a pitent article of: 


greatmerit, audits merits, Ag article taving a laree 
sive, paving over WK per ee at proffe, biwving no competl 
tious; audoon whieb the agent as protected jo ther exeta- 
sive sale by a deed piven for euch aod covery county be 
tinty secure fromous, With all these advantages to our 
agents, wand the fret is Chat he ds an article thitt eat pe 
sell toevery houseowner, Do might not be necessary: to 
make an cadraordinary offer to secure good weents iat 
onee, but we have eonehided lO make it to show, mot 
onty our confidenee in the mertes of our inveution, but 
nits sakabiity by ary aecent that will handie it with 
Cherey, Ouraigents now at work are imaking from SiO 
toss aba mouth eles, and this fietoamukes Wo safe fers 
tomuke anpoiler to ab who are out of emi plosment, 
Aby agent that wilh give our business a thirty daws? 
trisvtiand fail te clear set least Slot this time, above adl 
espenses, cop retute ab goods diisold tous aad we will 
refund the ones pac for them. Ne siaeh employer or 
agents ever dared tombe saeh offers, nor wala wep? 
We didi not Know Chatt we have cents dow Taishi tore 
than clouble this timmount. Oue huge descriptive crreu. 
ltrs expaaio our olfer fully, aud) these we wish to send 
Loeveryvyoue out of emiployinen. Woo WH send us three 
one cenk statnps for postage, Send at once and secure 
theaveney tn tite for the boom, mud go to work ou the 
terms named in ot extraordinary offer, 


National Novelty Co., 
HE Smithtlert St,, Pottsburg, Pa, 


Address at onee, 





A POSITION 
AS SALESMAN, WITH GOOD PAY, 


To any reliable nan furnishing satisfactory references 
Apply to S.A. MeOMBER & COL, Rochester, N.Y, 


G BORGE WILSON, 
: (Formerly with Henrs Poole, Loudon 
lonporting Tailor, 
206 Kast Fourteenth Si, No ¥, 


“Tis pot in mortals to Comniind sueeesss 
Bub wellldoa wore, Seaproniue;s we'll deserve: pty! 





SAMPLES AND RULE Folt SELF MEASUREMENT 
SES'T ON APPLICATION, 
New Dinported Fabrics; 
Latest Chowe Patterns, 
Au) Bliegaub Selection. 
The Hest Loams in abe Wee al Bogiand 
contedsute te an caciredy new and valuable stock of 
goods, which far ricitiess of quality, dur illiy of wear 
ynd moderation af price, passesses advandiges nok held 
by other beures receiving goods through pestdent buy: 
ers, Why?) Thev were bought la London hy G, Wilson, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AR RRR 


ROBERT ELSMERE 


WH be reviewed in 


BBE RO AON Meat eA Le ee 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER 


ON DEG 20 AND JAN, 3 
By REV. DR. McCOSE, 


EX-PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE 


An exvelfent portralt af Mis, Ward, the author of 
the novel, WH aeeompany the fest purtof the review, 
Issued on Dee. 4, ; ; 

These ariicies were writteuat the suggestion of and 
expressly fatthe New York LEDGER, 

The LEDGE ts for sale by all newsidenlors, six cents 
eopy, or will beeseut on receipt of price by 


ROBERT BONNER?S SONS, Publishers, 
170 Willinm sn, N.Y. Chey. 


Tere mean ene tte ed tnt eaamnbl 


HEAVEN AND ‘HELL, 


By EATANUEL SWEDENBORAGL, 
Four Tnbdred and twenty pages, paper caver, Mailed 
pea for TH ocents bs the Amerenn Awendenborg 
Printing and Publishing Sosety, 2p Cooper U tion, New 
York City, 


re net ee rma oe RR ce me oe gti ne ee ee nt 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An ftnauiry Into Induarrial 
Depression aud of Encrense of Want With 
Increase of Wealth—The Remedy. 

BY HENRY GEORGE, 
. : 2 pages 
Cloth, $1.00 Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or hal€ moroveo, $2.50. 


the Cnuse of 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 


I pages, 
Cloth, 81.00. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Hilf calf or half morocco, $3.50. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tarill Question with 
Especial Regard tea the Literestsof Labor, . | 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 
Cloth, 8150 Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Half calfor ball morocco, $3.00. 


een 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Tt Involves, and Ilow 
be Settled, 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
KT pues, 


Paper covers, Li eceats, 


Alone Tt Gu, 


are 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Passageent-Arms Between the Dako of 
Argyll aud Henry George. 


TT puges. 


Paper covers, 15 cents. 





FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. | 


(Progress and Poverty in Geriman,) 
TRANSLATION OF C.D. BF. GUTSCHOW. 
480 pages, 

Paper covers, a eents, 





For sale by all booksetlers, or sent postpald on receipt 

of price. Foreign editions of these books imported on 

rder, ; : 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York, 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
HUGH O, PENTECOST, Editor. 


Coutatos, besides other interesting matter, the: San- 
day addresses of High O. Peatevost: befure Uaity cone 
sregation, Devoted to the betterment of this world as 
the best preparation foransy ather possible world 

Issued oweekty,  Anutiil subseription, one dollar 
Sanple coptes free, Persaus subscribing belore Jan t 
1859, will be entitted taa cony af Mis Pentecost's boak 
“Whit TD Believe’ Address the publisher, 

PRED GC, LEU BU SCHIER, 
ao Park Raw, New York City, | 


FAME DEMOCRAT. ; 
‘ oar . ‘ 

A RADICAL MONTHEY REVIEW EDITED BY: 

WILLEAM SAUNDERS, 

The Democrat advoentes Land Besunppbion and those 
Perortis WHEE Pe necessary tO Be Che Bag ish peor 
plea froe props Thasks "coutpensation’ met for those 
who have benefited by unjust legasiition, but for these 
Who hive suffered thereby, ; i 

Porous dotive the beniecrit is supplbed far d8 months, 
toany address in the Uarted States or Cionialia, 

Address 7 Pidace Chiunbers, Westininster, 

For three dotirs THE STANDARD cont Che Democrat 
Will be sent topether forone sear, * 

Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square, Naw York, 


A Rm Ente At 


BINGE VAX DOCTRINES IN A NUTS 


os . SULA. 

Phurty piinphlets ubvaiious plasus of tha seckal 
prope. he question of tie tour, ME should undere 
ptagd it. 
cents in stanips, or will be sent free tu aay une sending 
biWely-five celts forsisinunttio’ sulecription. ta the 
Tan dfeformer, iw sixteen page Journal — AUUrUss 
SUNG. Tad PRESS, (74) LDexuigtumave,, Neve o> 
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FR PNY AGENTS HD TO SLO PE 
Month Sabues, and a expenses. To orivel op 

for leeab work: shote whieh preterred, adsa sibiry 
wanted SLOAN Ac Cha, Mihufuetutera, [fp Grape 
sUreet, Cineiigath. Obie f 


mit bc Saori eer al an es “eS er a ron aes 


TINUE SINGLE TAN MELIPAIY BAND 
i} : AND One Bor hs tl eps ade 
Music Furnished for AL Occasions,  AdU ress 14 
SEVENTH AVENUE, BROURLYS, 








Will be seit post paad ou recede of. fifteen: ne 
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corresponding secretary; C. B. Prior, 
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“STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND, 


t. There is no mistaking the fact that his 
(Henry George's) land tux ideas are making 
great headway.—[Paterson Daily Guardian, 


It is possibile, and even probable, that the 
coming state of Dakota will exempt personal 
property from taxation. This will be a 
victory for the tax a agitation. —[Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, New Er 


It is, perhaps a me makeshift way to 
ASSCss per foot front treating all alike but 
we judge by the present tempest over the 
new ussessments that the people of Pittsburg 
will eventually learn that a tax based upon 
the rental value of land is the only equitable 
‘method of taxation.—[Pittsburg Commoner 
and Glass Worker. 


There is something decidedly promising in 
the cheerful bearing of the single tax people 
throughout the country, who since the recent 
defeat have girded up’ their loins anew for 
the irrepressible conflict with mouopoly. 
There is positively no faltering along the line. 
News from nearly every state where the doc- 
trines of Henry George have been at all 
actively promulgated ‘shows 2 rapid spread 
of the truth among thinking men.—[Port An- 
geles, Wash. Ter. Commonwealth. 


We would gladly exterminate the land- 
lord,’not by the use of dynamite, but by taking 
from him his occupation. When the people 
begin to do their own thinking they will in- 
augurate agame ot ‘freeze out”. which will 
push the Jandlord quietly into some useful 
occupation while they as quietly take posses- 
sion of the earth and the fullness thereof, in 
the name of the Great Jehovah.—{Washing- 
ton, D. C., Craftsman, 


Man inust live upon the land. When the 
few own it without returning to the people, 
who are the natural owners ‘of it, the annual 
value of using it, the few are vested by rea- 
son of the needs of the landless with a des- 

vtic power over them.—([Pearsall, 

un. 


Did you ever stop to think of the absurdity 
of our present tax system? A man buys a 
piece of land. As long as he will neither use 
it nor let anybody else use it he pays but little 
tax. But let him goto work and open up a 
farm, and along comes the assessor and siys 
to him: “How much land have you plowed? 
How much fence have you built? How much 
grain have you raised?) How mneh is your 
nouse worth? How much did your barn cost? 
How many cattle and horses have you?” And 
for every stroke of work the man bas done 
the assessor fines hitn.—[Tilliord, Dak., Times. 


_The possession of land, especially of val- 
uable locations, is the most commen and least 
justifiable form of wealth. Land is not a 
product of labor and no man can show a title 
deed from its creator. Without access to 
land or its fruits nene can live, and its pos- 
session gives power tu enslave the landless. 
With free land and no monopolies of money, 
transport tation or patents, want, crime and 
suffering would enormously decr ease. —[Coun- 
cil Grove, Kan., Anti-Monopolist. 


Open up the natural opportanities which 
God provided for all, aud there would be no 
necessity for “boards of charity.” If all en- 
joyed their inalienable right to a portion of 
God's earth, people would neither have to 
to starve or surrender their self respect by 
appeaiing toa “bourd of charity.”—[Tilford, 
Dakota, Times. 





Texas, 


Rhode Island Has a Petition, Too. 


ProvipENcr, R. I, Dec. 24.—The single tax 
association of Rhode Island has had a peti- 
ticn to the legislature printed, and is now cir- 
culating it for signatures. The petition reads 
as follows: 

At the last mecting of the association, held 
on December 21, the list of officers was com- 
pleted by the election of Mr, E. C. Lewis as 
G. A. 
Dillenberger, P. HW. Flanagan, Chas. J. Re: ian 
and D, L. Barker as members of the executive 
committee. 

The next meeting will be public, and will 
be held on Friday evening, January 4, at 8 
p.m., at No. 129 Westminster street, room 15. 
An able speaker will address the meeting. 

CrEORGE D. LIDDELL, 
Secretary, 


A Decaying ‘Tow re 
SavuGertigs, N. Y.—The Ulster Iron Works 


of this place closed its dvors June 28, 18S4, 


after un existence of over alfa eentury. 
This mill, which employed about two hun- 
dred and seventy men and boys, had the 
reputation of making the best iron in the 
United States. Its stoppage was felt to be a 
severe loss to the town, 


Ruta paper box factory and an envelope 


factory have been put in operation within the 


past year, anda large addition to the paper 
mills and a card factory are nearing eom- 
pletion, Of course these things have viven 
the town quite w “boom.” Tand values have 

advanced about twenty-five por cent, rents 
are being raised aud tenement houses are 

coming more and more into fashion, But in 
spite of new factorics and new houses, in 
spite of the fact that anudditional New York 
steamboat is to be put on jin the spring, the 
pluce bus for the most part anairof decay and 
dilapidation aud squalor that might well grieve 
the heart of Rip Van Winkle himself, Nature 

has dono much for it, but man very little. 
There ure gas works but the village is 
searecly half lighted and many of the street 

Jamps burn oil, There is bluestone in abund- 
ance, bub the curbs aud sidewalks are a sight 
to behold and in many of the side streets are 
eouspicuous by their absence, There is plenty 
of Jime rock but such things as macadamized 
roads are unknown and so in wet weather 


L 


THE STANDARD. 
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the name of everything and everybody! is— 
mud. 

The total vote is not far from2,000. It is 
said that 500 of these are purchase: able, but half 
that number is probably nearer the mark. At 
the Inst election I am informed that the 
prices for votes ranged from $2 to $10. The 
democrats ran the price up to $7, but the re- 
publicans having the biggest ‘boodle,” paid 
as high as $10. 

I have secured a number of signatures to 
the petition to congress. There is no single 
tux club here or organization of any kind de- 

voted to our principles, but it is my intention 
to try and start one at the earliest opportu- 
nity. During the last campaign I covered 
this place pretty well with Sranparps and 
free trade tracts, which I think offset in a 
measure the protection influence, 


Braprorp DuBors. 


The Good cn nuse in Uiaier. 


Rev. J. Bruce Wallace, one of the leading 
clergymen of Belfast delivered a macuificent 
address in favor of the single tax before the 
Young Ireland society of Belfast recently. A 
large number of clergymen both Catholic 
and Protestant had seats on the stage, and 
the hall was filled. He declared that to take 
ecouomic rent for for public purposes was 
‘imineasurably superior to ‘any scheme of 
peasant proprictorship, and the only possible 
final solutten of the land question, because 
the only one that practically reecgnized the 
equal right of all to the land, and thus sat- 
istied the denmand of equity; as land was the 
basis of human life, so the recognition of the 
co-heirship of all the land was the basis of a 
just social order”’—and thus concluded: 


Let young Freland determine she will not 
follow inthe paths marged by the wreck of 
human lives; she will build no temple to Mam- 
mon and Moloch, the gods of a corrupt eivili- 
zation. (Cheers. ) Let her follow the star of 
the east and tread the pathway of peace and 
brotherhood. Let her build from the founda- 
tion Up anew and higher civilization starting 
with the common ownership of the creat 
treasure house of nature, in accordance with 
equality; let her raise a new organization of 
labor in the interests of the workers—their 
health, their wealth, their develupment, their 
elevation, their fullest well being. Let her 
determine in the name of the All Father, 
Whose is the earth and fulness thereof, in the 
name of Him who was manifested to destroy 
the work of the devil; in the name of the 
spirit sent to convince the world of its sin 
and to inspire ideals of righteousness, that at 
length justice shall be done in this island— 
that ev ery chiid shall enjoy its birthricht, 
that the entire resources of science and art 
shall subserve the interests, not of property, 
not of a class, but of all the people, that all 
shall have equal opportunities of becoming 
the strongest, noblest, and happiest creatures 
that it is possible for them to become. (Loud 
cheers.) 


Mr. William Gibson, Mr. J. Murphy, Mr, 
Henry Ancketill, formerly of THE Stanparp, 
and others made short speeches, and the 
meeting adjour ned amid great enthusiasm. 


Three Lending Democratic Papers Take tse 
sue with Governor Hill. 


teannot be too strongly impressed upon 
the public mind that no election law can ve 
adopted Which will puta stop to the traffic 
in votes und other evils that have grown up 
under our present system, which docs not 
provide for the printiug and distribution of 
the tickets by the state. It might be putting 
ita little too stronyly to say that no law 
which does not so provide would be worth 
the paper it Was written on; but it would be 
entirely within bounds to say that no such 
law would be worth the time and trouble in- 
volved in securing its passage.—{Indianapolis 
Seutinel. 


The law must take the voting paper into its 
own handsexclusively. The law must initiate 
it, print it, hold it, guard it, protect it against 
the touch of any person not its own authorized 
agent, and deliver it to the voteras he ap- 


proaches to vote, out of the reach of all other 
persons.—[Chicago Globe. 


To permit political committees or candi- 
dates to supply ballots would defeat two of 
the main objects of the proposed law. One 
object of supplying ballots at the public ex- 
pense isto do away with the abuse of assess- 
ments for this purpose, thus removing a pre- 
text for corruption funds and enabling poor 
men to rug for office. Another object Is to 
stop the buying of votes by making it impos- 
sible for the briber to know that ‘the venal 
voter casts the ballot previously given to 
hin.—([New Yorle World. 


The New Democracy. 

The Richmoud Watg, a journal whieh un- 
dertook to adyvueate both “proteetion” and 
“democracy,” bas succumbed. It would be 
quite as feasible to ride to Montreal and 
Mubile ut the same time on the same raijlw uy 
train.—[Philadelphia Record, 


Let the tariff be reduced, and then re- 
duced, and again, and onee more reduced, 


ull it is entirely vanquished and forever.— 
(Portsmouth, Ohio, Leader, 


The question in regard to a high tarif® is 
not so much whether every New England mill 
operative has a piano in his tenement, or 
every western farmer a mortgage on his 
farm, as might be inferred from the debates 
in the senate, but whether unnecessary bur- 
dens are not laid upon the people to support 
a false and injurious system of industry and 
political economy.—({Proyidenee Journal, 


So long as the Randalls, Hills, MeAdoos 
und other friends of « protective tariff are 
alluwed to posture as democrats, the real be- 


lievers in democracy will be hampered in 
their every movement, There is no room in 
the party that sustained Cleveland and his 
policy, for men who believe in the doctrine of 


} protection.—[Chicago Leader, 
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Count Leon Tolstot. 


Over the seas, and over steppes cold, 
We hail you, soldier of the new found truth, 
In which this worn out world renews its 
youth, 
As the child’s heart revives in one grown old. 
Gird, then, thy sword, great Russ, that we 
may hear 
Afar the clarion cries of that brave voice, 
That they in whom hope sleepeth may re- 
joice, 
And all the heavy hearted be of cheer. 


Again the standard of a great hope shines 

Radiant and white ugainst the darkened 

sky. 

What though the idle minded pass it by, 
Still doth our army move, in compact lines. 
What though the banner from the band be 

hurled, 


Still other hands reach for it—though the 


note 
Be stifled in some dying sitirer’s throat, 
Its music is the musie of the world! 


And when the world is learued for common 
good, 


atom 6. 


Aud all the ebains that bind man’s soul for. 


aye 
Are broken in the dawn of Freedom’s rae 
Aud Justice, throned, pronouneeth all thing 
good— 
Let it ‘be known that when the clarion rose, 
Calling to war o’er land and oceun swell, 
Count Tolstoi heard the ery, responding 
well, 
There under Russian skies, mid Russian snows, 


JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 
Jersey City, January 6. 


A Tremendous Discoy ery. 


Hutcuinsson, Kun.—The most talented 
writer in opposition to the single tax move- 
mentin this city has made a wonderful dis- 


covery. Inan article to the Datly News he 
says: 


George makes the stupendous blunder of 
supposing that land values are a spontaneous 
production caused by increase of population. 
If population were zvenly distriouted the 
appreciation in land values wouid be im- 
poree rue It is only concentration at cer- 
tain points that gives value to land at these 
points. The business law that gives wealth 
to those who give most to the community 
prevails here as elsewhere. 


When I saw that George had made a stu- 
pendous blunder I steadied myself and got 
ready for the shock. I felt surprised that I 
had not been sharp enough to have discov- 
ered it myself. “If population were evenly 
distributed the appreciation iu land values 
would be imperceptible.” What a discovery! 
If people could be prevented from concen- 
trating at special points land would have no 
value! 

Now, why do people concentrate at special 
points? Simply because it is easier to make a 
living &tsome poiats than at others. Place 
the discoverer of George’s stupendous blun- 
der in the midst of the Great Sahara and he 
would find it much moére difficult to make a 
living than in this city. That is why he is 
concentrating here and not there. 

If our critic should by concentrating him- 
selfat some point on the Great Sahara, or 
Wrangle islund, should cause the land at 
either of those places to rise in value, I see 
no reason why he should not be allowed to 
appropriate those values all to himself; but if 
he should want anybody to help him to con- 
centrate why should the person helping not 
get his share of the rise? If it takes two con- 
centrating to make the land rise in value the 
two should divide the rise between them, and 
if it takes two millions todo it the two mill- 
ions should divide the rise between them. 
There is no reason why any one, or any one 
class, should get values caused by the whole 
people. The values produced by the whole 
people concentrating at a point should be 
taken for the equal benefit of all the people 
concentrating there. Thus the stupendous 
blunder turns up again in spite of the critic. 


J. G. MALcoLM, 


Italian Immigration Into Brazil. 
Tron Age, 

In spite of the willingness of the former 
slaves to perform plantation work in the “ro- 
vinces of Sao Paulo and Bahia, both tuese 
provinces have taken immediate steps through 
their legislatures, vo procure immigrants 
from Europe by the hundreds of thousands, 
and since August last: Italian Jaborers are 
pouring into Brazil. They get free passage 
for themselves and families per steamer di- 
rect; upon arrival agricultural implements 
are piven them free and a week's provisions; 
besides in money $12 to $80 cach single eolon- 
ist, and families $30 to $60, of our money, 
These advances they have to refund gradually 
outof their earnings, These inducements, in 
pamphlet shape, have been tr: inslated into 
ftalian and other languages; emigri Nbagents 
are actively at work throughout southern 
Burope, in Portugal, Spain, and especially in 
Italy, and the result is a swelling current of 


immigration into Brazil, such as never has 
been seen, 


The Tax is About OnesTwo Thousandth of 


Que per Centa VYeur, 
Paris American F ogister, 


How realestate in Berlin has risen within 
the last 150 years may best. be gleaned from 
the recent sale of the Hotel duNord, Coun- 
eijlor Schmidt bought the property, on Which 
two small villas were then standing, in 1753, 
He offered to King Frederick the Great, when 
this monarch, after the demolition of the Ber- 
lin fortifications, did everything he could for 
building up the town, to erect two fine larga 
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houses in the place of the two small villas, if 
he be granted free timber, free lime, und ex- 
emption from taxes for all time to come, ex- 
cept a nominal unuual tax of 4 thalers and 15 
groschen ($3.25 United States currency). This 
offer Was “graciously accepted” by a cabinet 
order diated Feb. 28, 173, for the petitioner, 
his heirs, aud all the future proprictors of the 
houses. In 1817 the banker Samuel Bacher 
Behrend only paid the old tax of 419 thalers 
for his one house. In 1843 it was altered into 
uo hotel by Herr ff, EB. Roth, who bought the 
house for 100,000 thalers, and resold it in 1860 
for 145,000 thalers. The new owner, Seydertz, 
sold the house in 1864 for the sum of 210,000 
thalers, and a few weeks ago it became the 
property of the Discount suciety for 1,16,6666 
thaters, 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Piatt, 


Published monthly and lev oted to literature, politics; 
selence and art. 





A complete long novelin each number. 


‘The publishers of BEL FORL ORD'S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
Ing the fact that "revulutions never go backwards,” 
nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to. the 
mast and “prepare to ight ic out on this tne” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the tr uth, that “un- 
necessary toxiution ds unjust taxation.” 

The well known reputation of the editors, is a guaran. 
tee Lhit BLLEFORD's MAGAZINE inall its depiurt ments 
Will be Ropt up toa high standard, and that the month. 


ly DH of fare, set before its readers, Will be alike wel- 


come in the home, the office and the wor kshop. 
Subseripticn price, $2.50 a yer ur; 25 cents a number, 


Subscriptions reecived by booksellers, newsdealers 
and postimasters everywhere, or remit: by P.O, order, 
bank cheek, draft or register ed letter. 

Sample copies sent tomny address. : 

New volume begins with the Deeouber number. 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS, 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New York. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Taritt on Jimoorts Intocthe United Stntes, 
and the Free List, 


As contamed tn aetof Maret 3, 18838, also the Hawalian 
Reciprocity Treaty, and ON LELOLS from the Navigation 
cul Qleummargaring auts, Indexed, [2m0. Paper cov ers, 
Bi] cents, 


A most useful book. Tn ao moment you can find ‘the 


exuet tax on uny article imported inte the United 


States, and the names of everything on the free list. 
Tnvaltadle to editors and all titerested. in the great 
taril question now so freely discussed. 

American 


An 
Jury. 

SF EECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered in the House 
of Representatives inthe preat debate, Apri 1t~—May 
19, I888. SPECIALTY SELECTED F ROM BUTH SIDES 
Caretully revised und published by authority. Cony 
piled by William G Terrell Large imo. cloth, 81: 
paper, §0 cents. 


Appeal co the People as a 


The Protective Tarif?; What lt Does For Us. 
By General Hermann Lich, Fourth edition, with re- 
Visions and sade livions, tine. Cloth, $1.0 THE PRESS 
UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 

The Professor's Sister. 

A Novel, By Julian) Hawthorne. Author of ‘A 
Dream and @ korgetiing,’? ete Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 50 
cents. 

The Mapleson Memoirs—38 

By John H. Maplesou 


.AS-16SS. 
With a Portrait of the Au 


thor. 2vols. Sve. Cloth, $4.00, 
Divided Lives. 
ANovel By Edgar Faweett. Author of “The An- 


bitiows Woman,’ ihe False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,”’ Tinkling Cymbals," ete. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
Cuvers, dU Cents, 


A Friend to the Widow. 
By Maja Spencer. Author of “Calamity Jane,” “A 
Plucky One," ete. Ciorh, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50) 
CONLS. 
‘The Veteran and ffis Pipe. 
By Albion W, Tourgee. Authorofa “Fuyol's Errand,” 
Civth, Siu, 
A Boston Girl. 


At Boston Bar Harbour aud Paris. Paper Covers, 50 


cents. 
Carlotta Perry’s Poems. 
mo. Cloth, $1.00 
Kady. 
A Novel. By Patieonve Stupleton, Cloth, $1.00. Pa- 


per Covers, 50 cents, 
swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg, Tratslaited by W. 
With 41 full page and other lust riations, 
Cloth, full gilt edges. Prive, $1.5. 

stlorence Fables. 

By Wilam J. Florence (comedian), 

Paper covers, 6 cents, 
Miriam Balestier. 

By Edgar Fawcett, Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 


H. Myers, 
Small quarto 


Cloth, $1.00, 


A novel. 

50 cents, 
Youne Santo: A Child of Japan. 

A novel, By FE. H, House. (The serial just completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $100, Paper, 50 
cents, 

Under the Maples. 

Anovel, By Walter N. Hinman, Cloth, $1.0) Paper, 
50 cents. 

Adventures on the Mosquito Shore, 

By E, George Squier, M, A, PLS. AJ With 60 Illustra. 
tions, 12mg, cloth; $2.0. 

Kdition de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 

By Ella Wheeler Wileox, Fully illustrated with pho- 
togravures, Wood cuts and ives process plates, by 
Graves, Rhodes, Cady and others, Large quarto, 
Cloth, $4.00. Full More ‘co, $7.50, 

Songs of a Haunted Heart. 

Ly Minnalrving. With portrait of the author, Unt: 

form with “Poems of Passion.” Cloth, $1.00, 
The Wrong Man, 

By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, 2% cents, 
The Shadow of the Bara. 
By Ernest DeLaneey Pierson. 

cents, 

Aunt Sally's Boy Jack. 
A Novel, BY NJ.W. LeCata. Paper, % cents, 

Imposnible Ponsibilitys or, Can such 

Things Be. 
By Charles EK. L. Wingate. 
cents, 

Rochefoucauld’s Moral Maxims, 

With Steel Portrait of Author, Cloth, $1.0. 
Ranuanenu's Confessions, 
and beautifully Tlustrated, Two volumes. in 
ane Cloth, $1.54 
The Ponitive Philosophy. 
By Auguste Comte, Translated by Harrict Martineau, 
Svo, Cloth, 84.00, 
An American Vendetta. 


Cruwford, Tlustrated, Cloth, $1.00, 
50 conts, * 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


hammer mean eee ee 


Two Submarine Bonts. 


‘Recent experiments with a submarine boat, 
Le Gymnote, made at Toulen, have beer 
very successful. The boat moves horizontally 
as well as vertically, and is easily kept at any 
depth that is desired. It can be run at a 
speed of from nine to ten knots. ‘Lhe light is 
good and respiration easy. Its crew is ordi- 
narily three, but during the experiments five 
persons were on board. The Hevue Scienti- 
Jique says that the new boat, an invention of 
Mr. Krebs, is 1 complete success, and will be- 
come of the greatest importance in marine 

varfare. 
: The Bulletin International del Llectricile 
states that the French government bas con- 
tracted for the building of a submarine boat, 
which, unlike the Gymnote, recently tested 
at Havre, is to be used for defensive rather 
than an offensive purpose, its object being the 
destruction of submarine mines, and thus pre- 
paring the way for the main vessels of a fleet, 
tis to be cigar shaped and is to be made of 
steel plates one inch thick. Its total length 
will be 14.93 feet and its diameter 5 feet 4 
inches. Its crew will consist of two men who 
will be provided with air by stores of com- 
ressed oxygen, permitting a stay of several 
ours beneath the surface. The boat will be 
propelled by a screw driven by an Edison mo- 
tor, the current to which is to be supplied by 
a Schaaschieff primary battery. 


Electric Lanterns. 





A’ small electric hand lamp has been in| 
The purpose for which. 


vented in England. 
‘it was intended was to use it in searching for 
the wounded after battle, but it will of course 
be the best light in many other cases where 


“ab present an oil lantern is used. 


Tron Cross Ties fer Railroads, 


Tron cross tics have proved a failure on the 
Pennsylvania railroad, where they have been 
tried for several mouths, and white oak ties 
are being substituted wherever the iron ones 
were laid. The wooden tie yields sufficiently 
to the motion of the train to make the riding 
easy and comfortable, while the iron tie fails 
to sive on the roadbed of broken stone and 
makes the riding hard and unpleasant to the 
passengers as well as wearing on the loco- 
motive and rolling stock. More frequent re- 
pairs to the roadbed were found necessary 
with the iron ties too In Encland and 
‘France, where iron is much eheaper than here 
and wood much dearer, ties of the latter are 
used in preference. 

An Electrical Locomotive. 

The Electrical Review says that an clectrical 
locomotive is building at the New York loeu- 
motive works in Rome, N. Y. The ensineis to 
be operated solely by clectricity, and is de- 
signed to run on all roads where steatn is now 
used. It will weigh fifteen tons, aud when 
turned out of the shop will be an exucet, 
counterpart of an ordinary locomotive, 
though considerably smaller and lighter. An 
electrician from New York will take charge 
of it, and place in it the electrical apparatus 
to be used asu motive power. The ‘inventor 
is W. H. Darling of Brocklyn, 


Half Cent Coins Wanted. 


The fifth annual convention of hewsdealers 
and booksellers drew up an appeal to con- 


ogress asking that half cent coins be issued. 


They say an American cent represents more 
or less five times the valucof small European 
coin, of English farthings, of French centimes, 
of German pfennigs of Dutch halve eenten, 
‘andas the difference in) value between au 
American cent and small Asiatie coin is still 
larger, itis natural that American citizens, 
compured with citizens of other countries, 
are at a disadvantave to reculate with justice 
the prices for goods delivered and labor per- 
formed; and millions of buyers in the United 
States are constantly cheated out of balf 
cent values, as for 2l¢ cent articles they are 
charmed J cents, and for all transactions in 
so-called shillings people are charged 15 cents 
for 1214 cents value received. 





A New Process Steel, 
The Solid steel company of Canton, O., have 


erected a new building for working the Mitis 
process, which they expect to use for produc- 


ing light castings. The peculiar feature of 
the Mitis process is that Swedish or Norway 
bar or wrought scrap, melted in a crucible, 
becomes very fluid at a comparatively low 
temperature by the addition of a small per- 
centace of aluminium, The fuelused is crude 
petroleum. Castings made by this process 
are suid to need no anuealing, but possess the 
ductile character of the bar from which they 
aremade, and may be welded or forged with 
equal facility. 
How He Worked the Press, 

Toronto Grip. : 

“See here,” said the leeturer.to his talented 
agent, “Pve never yet had al fair show from 
the press. They give ine little measly reports 
of a stick or two. Pveudvertised freely ane 


‘taffied the editors, and stood beers. to the re- 


porters but Pve never had a decent report 
ye / § 

‘Leave that to me,” said the shrewd agent, 
“PU tix allthat. You shall have a column in 
each of the dailies to-morrow without it cust- 
ing av cent.” 

When the time for the lecture 
the agent called the chairman aside and 
Whispered hima few words. After the chair- 
man bad briefly introduced the featurer in a 
heat and appropriate speech, he suid: “Lam 
asked ou behalf of the lecturer to specially re- 
quest the representatives of the press not to 
publish a report of the lecture, as he intends 
Ab to appear in book form. 1 hope that avy 

ournalists who may be present will respect 
the lecturer's wishes,” 

As soon as the lecturer began speaking, 


approached, 









three reporters, who had not previously had 
the remotest intention of taking notes, pulled 
out their note book and began scribbling away 
for denr life. An independent press isn’t to 
be muzzled by any pernickety crank of a 
lecturer—not to any extent! 

‘Didwt I tell you so,” said the agent, 
triumphantly, next morning, ‘The best send- 
off youever had. Its a little carly yet, but 
I don’t mind if 1 do.” 


PERSONAL. 
The voice of Louis Prang is not the only 
one that is raised for free trade and thesingle 
tuxin the columns of the American Litho- 
grapher. HH. A. Littmann of Boston and 
Alexander Helmle of St. Louis, both working 
lithographers, come forward in the same 
paper to ably support Mr. Prang’s position, 
Mr. Heltnle thus coneludes: ‘Why not try 
freedom instead of restriction? Long enough 
have we tried this thing, ‘protection; see 
into what pitfalls it bas led, is leading, us. 
Free trade means something far more than 
the mere abolition of custom houses, The 
abolition of custom houses is only asmall step 
to free trade. Free trade means the nboli- 
tion of all taxes on the products of labor, 
and fast, but: most important of all, the 
abolition of land monopoly. The single tax 
on Jand values will do the whole business.” 
Dr. M. R. Leversens lecture at Cooper 
union on the “Science of Legislation” takes 
place next Saturday evening, January 12. 
Those who desire tu hear him should bear in 


mind that by ‘the rules of the trustees the 


doors are closed at 8 o'clock sharp. 
sion to the lecture is free. 

Rev. ©. KE. Escreet, M. A., viear of ‘St. An- 
drew’s, Stockwell, w probable candidate for 
the London school bourd, advocates the abo- 
lition of all) fees for tuition in elementary 
schools; he says the additional expense can 
be met by taxing ground rents and land 
values, 8 

Rev. Donald MacCallum, one of the crofter 
leaders Who was cast iu prison by Balfour 
during his seerctaryship in Scotland, said ina 
recent interview that the assertion that the 
Scotch highlands were for the most part only 
fit for deer, was false. He said the highland 
sheep will jive where deer will starve and 
hiehland cattle have, in the past and may 
acain thrive on land now used for deer alone. 
The question was whether the peuple or the 
deer and grouse shall pussess the heritage of 
the clansmen. 

Huch O. Pentecost last Sunday ‘delivered 
his first anniversary address before the Unity 
congregation, The report shows that Mr. 
Pentecost’s efforts have been attended by 
the most vratifyine success, The regular com- 
bined attendance at New York, Newark and 
Brooklyn each Sunday numbers 2,000 persons, 
which is probably larger than that of any 
regular church congregation in this country. 
A balanee in the treasury in each of the 
cities shows a sound financial condition, 


Admis- 





How Switzerland is Governed. 
Revnolds's Weekly, 

It bas about one twelfth the population of 
our “two little islands,” and its tiny territory 
is surrounded on all sides by powerful states, 
chiefly despotic. The inhabitants speak, some 
German, seme French, some Italian. In re- 
ligion they are divided into Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, the latter being chiefly Cal- 
vinistic Presbyterians. Yet this strangely 
composite population admittedly possesses 
the oldest, the freest, and the most enlighened 
form of government in the world—a govern- 
ment to whieh the people are so devoted that 
in its defense four hundred thousand citizen 
soldiers can be relied onto take the field on 
the shortest notice. 

Aud what is the Swiss form of covernmnent? 
The federal, Little Switerland contains not 
merely four, but twenty-two separate ‘“can- 
tons” or commonwealths, each governed by 
its own laws, legislature, and executive. The 
supreme authority of the nation is vesied in 
aw parliament of two chambers, the state 
couneil and the uational eouneil. The former 
cousists of forty-four members, two from 
each canton. The latter is ehosen directly, 
one deputy for every 20,000 souls, The two 
torcther constitute the federal assembly. 
From the federal assembly emanate the fed- 
eral.council, or executive of seven, and the 
federal tribunal, or supreme judicature of 
eleven. The harmony of afl the parts. of this 
wonderful machine of goverument is com- 
plete; and wher ver a constitutional amend- 
ment is proposed, it has to be put to the yote 
of the entire electurate—yes or no. 


What the Tron Duke Thought of His Een. 


[nu Lord Stauhope’s notes of conversations 
with the duke of Wellington, the duke ex- 
presses himself thus in referonee ta the 
British soldier of his day: “Our men are the 
very scumof the earth People talk of their 
enlisting from their fine military feelings all 
stuff; no such thing, Same of our men enlist 
from having bustard children; some for mjoor 
offenses; many more for drink; but you cau 
hardly conceive such a seb broughy together. 
Lhave never koown officers raised from the 
‘auks to turn out well. They cannot state 
drink. Their low: origin qomes cut in that 
respect, and therefore you never can perfectly 
trust them, One result of this was that our 
neu broke into shocking excesses when ouce 
they were let loose.” 

Speuking of the physique of bis men the 


duke saiditwas Sa imistake to suppose that 
cour troops were the largest of any in Europe, 
“The Germats were as tall or taller, and se 


were Napoleau’s Freneh. Qur omen are vot 
particularly tall, but full in’ the chest, and | 
ulbwaysanade them stand us square and take 
ups much poonias they eould, Inamarehing, 
our soldiers. carry euch about four. stove 
(fifty-six pounds) Butmarching is moto aur 
meus forte. Wein Euglund corvey them so 
inuch by steamboats and canal boats, and 
never let them walk.” ee 
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Among the richest men in Boston. is Mont- 
gomery Sears, who has largely added to uw 
fortune of $9,000,000, inherited a few years 
ago from his father, Joshua Sears, The elder 
Sears eaime to Boston without a penny, strived 
and strained until he was «ble to start a stall 
grocery business, invested his savings in lund, 
and kept on investing his money in it. The 
lnud inereased tremendously in value, so that 
one fine day Sears awoke to find hitnself very 
rich. The son adopted his father's methods, 
so that his possessions are beginning to be 
compared with those of the great Astor lind- 
lords. He belongs to all the swell elubs, keeps 
a steam yacht, and is an amateur in violins, 
of which he bas a valuable collection. 

According to the Castle garden report there 
were 51,649 immigrants last year from the 
kinedom of Norway and Sweden; something 
more than 7,000 more than the number from 
Ireland. The great mass of the Swedes aud 
Norwegians, as soon as they are landed here, 
strike out for the west, a large proportion of 
them going us far as Dakota, which, within 
recent years, bas become a favorite region of 
settlement for them. It is their desire to 
procure land for cultivation, and they like to 
settle closely together, but they quickly be- 
come Ainericunized.. Wisconsin, Kansas wod 
Miunesota used to be their chosen states, but 
the price of farms there is now too bigh for 
them. 

Cases of terrible destitution and. suffering 
among the Norwegian settlers of Western 
Walsh county, Dakota, were brought to public 
notice a few days avo. Seventy fatnilies, 
averaging live or six children to a family, 
were found on the verge of starvation. Their 
clothes were in tatters and many were with- 
out fire. One woman was found in an old 
shanty, through the cracks of which the raw 
winter winds whistled in gusts, with nothing 
on ber body but a thin ealieo dress—not a 
sign of shoe for her feet. These settlers came 
to the locality a few years ago with small 
capital, expecting to draw their subsistence 
from their crops. But for one reason or an- 
other crop after crop failed, in whole or in 
part, until the farmers were redticed to utrer 
helplessness. 

At a conference of members of parliament 
held at London in December at the call of the 
Fruit growers’ league, one of the M. P.’s, Mr. 
T. Potter expressed the opinion that land had 
been too long regarded as the playground of 
the rich, and that the claims of the people to 
gain a livelihood should be considered before 
talking of emigration. The land question, 
the kernel of every industrial problem, is rec- 
ognized now wherever nen consider industrial 
problems in any of their phases. 


Alexander MeGovan, who is engage d in the 
Wellington (New Zealand) harbor \improve- 
ment works, went dowu in his divine dress 
for the purpose of setting some large blocks 
under the water in which piles had been pre- 
viously driven. As MeGovan was in the act 
of placing one of the blocks he was seized by 
an immense octopus. The monster fastened 
on to the piles at the same time. MeGovan 
at first made an attempt to get clear, but the 
more he fought with the oetopus the more lie 
found that it was useless, as its grip became 
stronger. He then wisely desisted, aud ina 
few moments had the sutisfaction of kKuowing 
thut the octopus had released its grasp of the 
piles. This was uo sooner done than MeGiovan 
gave the signal to be hauled up. His signals 
were quickly responded to, and up weut the 
diver with the creature on bis buck. Its lees 
meusured uine feet long, 
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MAE SINGLE TAN CLUB of the Twelfth 

congressional district meets every Thursday even. 
Inet Kp. at LAU6 Second ay, near Toth street. ALL 
singe tax unen living uptown are invited: Co attend 
The offers for the next six qionths acre: Arthur ies), 
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secretarys BON. Lawrence, treasurer, Geo, Herklnger, 
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BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKING PEOPLE 


| WANT IS REST, AND WHAT THEY NEED 


- cants; If 


ARE 


DECENT HOMES 


WHERE THEY CAN GET IT.”—EXTRACT 


FROM “ANNIE KILBURN,” BY W. D. HOW- 
ELLS. 12MO, CLOTH, $1.50. | 

READ THIS FASCINATING NOVEL IF 
YOU ARE IN SYMPATHY WITH 


- PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


te” The above work sent by mail, post 
age prepaid, to any part of the United 
Stutes or Canada, on receipt of the 
price. 





The following ts a lst of tracts tn print: 

lL First Principles. Hlenry George. 4 piuges. 

2 Land and Taxation, David Dudley Field and [enry 
George. 4 pages. 

8. Hight to the Useof the Barth. Herbert Spencer. 4 pp 

4. A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Poverty 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 2 pages, 

& A Sumin Proportion, T. lL, MeCready. 2 pages. 

6. Settler’s Nightmare, Louis PF. Post. 4 pages, 

q. New York’s Docks. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages, 

8& Unemployed Labor, Henry George. | nuges. 

10. Mysterious Hania Hels dla Lewis Freeland, 

1. How to Inerease Protits. A.J. Steers. 2 pages. 

12, The American Farmer. Henry George. 4 pages. 

14. Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm. W.T. 
Croasdiule. 12. pues, 


14. The Collegiate Chureh and Shoenmaker'’s Fleld. Wy. 


T. Croasditle, 12 pues, 
15, Only a Dream. Abner Cy Thomas, ; 
18, It is the Law of Christ. | Rey. 8.1L Spencer. 4 pp. 
19. My Landlord, Jolin Jones. 4 pages, ; 
20. Thou Shalt Not Steal” Henry George. 8 pages. 
21. Christianity and Poverty. Father Huntington $ pp, 
22. Poverty and Cleristianity., 1.0. Pentecost. 8 pages, 
23. The Single Tax, Thomas CG, Shearman. 8 pages, 
26. Religion vs. Robbery, Rev. br. MeGlyan. 8 pages, 
27. Back to the Lind... Bishop Nulty. 16 pages. 
28. Anti-slavery and Anti-poverty. H.O. Pentecost. 8 pp 
29, Tenement House Morality. J.0.8. Huntington. 4 pp. 
30, The Case Phiinly Stated. H.R. Ring, & pages, 
OL Questions by Rev foward Henderson, Withunswers 
by Henry George, 2 pages. 
32. Objections to the Land Tiex, Thos, G. Shearman, 4pp 
83. Sochalism—~—[ts Truth and Its Error, Henry George 


4 pages. 

8. Horse Sense, W.C. Woods, M.D. 2 pages. 

37. Taxing Land Vilues, Henry George. § pages, 

38. “God Wills it.” Henry George, 4 pages. 

59% What We Want. Everett Glackin, ¢x-president 
Typographical union No. 6, 2 pases, 

4. How Jotu’s Father saw the Light, WoC. Woods %pp 

49 The Distribution of Wealth, ‘P.G. Shearman, 16 pp 

4t. Tea Thoughts -for Christin Thinkers. Kev. Jota W. 
Kramer. 4 pues. , 

ot. What the United Labor Party Wir’ Henry George. 
a papes, 

55, Stories for Farmers, 4 pages, 

46 Electoral eforin, A, TT. Kies. 4 pages. 

61. A Practical Wustration. tlugh B. Brown. 2 pages. 

64. Hints as to What You Can Do, Heury George, 4 pp. 

65. Tow Bookkeeper, Bartholomew Appleby., 2 pages 

66. A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms. Samuel B Clarke, 
16 pages, 

67. A Piece of Liund, 

68 The Tax on Bulldogs. is 

Tl. My Butcher Worn and My Grocery Maw. William 
MeCabe, 4 pauyes, 

7k Kleetion Reform. Louls FL Post. 12 pages. 

80. The Single Tax in Canada.  Qpages. 

The Onward March, Willtune Lloyd Garrison. 4 pp. 

B.A Republican's Reasons for Supporting Cleveland 
Judge rink Te Reld. 2 purges. 

8. A Catechism 2 A. 46. 2 pages, 

oh Jefferson and Hamilton. Chiuuscey Fo Black. 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42. First Principles. Henry George. 4 pages. 
43, Socialisin—Its Truth aud [ts Error. Veury Gearge 
: 4 pages. 

46. Taxing Land Values. Henry George, 
47. It ts the Liuw of Christ. Rev. S 
Henry, TUL 4 pages, 

45. The Case Plainly Stated. 


4 pages, 


The lite Frineis G. Shaw, 2 pp. 


3 pages. 
S. Hf. Spencer of 


HF. Ring. 3 pages. 


53, Sailors’ Snug Harbor. Win, T. Crousdale, 12 pages . 


SWEDISH. 
52, The Case Plainly Stated. I. FE. Ring. 3 pages. 


re neat natn 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


§7. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry Georgac. 4 
VALENS, . 
60, The Tari! Question. 
O53 Anneriean  Jroteetion aod 
“Heaory George, | 4 pauses. 
69. Prutection and Wires, Henry George, 
WW. The Comnmion Sense of the Tard Question, 
G. Shenmrinan, 6 pages, 
72. Protection the Frieudt of Labor? 
man. & pages. 
Th AShoOrt eet History. Thomas G. Shearman: ¢ 
Pires, fe og : 
76, Vion Pall) to Protectiontsts, ‘Phomas G. Shearman. 
4 paies, , ‘ 
ths AMAT ee to Workinginen oo-the Tarll Question, 
Henry Glearge, 4 paces, ‘ ; 
89% Protection, the Enemy oof - Wiges, 
Shewrmian. 4 pagese oo. : 
Asset of these Tracts wilh be: sent to amy address far, 
ten cents, ‘ : ; 
Prices, free by diaily S page travts— roples, Weents 


Henry George, 4 pages, 
Gritish Free Trade. 
8 pages, 
Thomas 
Thonas G, Shear- 


Thomas .G. 


od 


LO eoples Ea centss F000 Copies, Bh: a0 coplos, B44, . 


Four-puge Preis) eopies, TU oeenise. uo copes, 3% 
CONES: | Uabcoples, 83; Aco eopies, Bs. 

JBIx-qige Pre ts—-S Copies, Er eedites Lu) Copies, SF Cees 
100) copies, Sy UG Copies; SIRT, Pe od mee eh ee 

Bight-pare tracts 29 eopees; 2 -eents; 00 cupies: 40 
eons; DUA copies, Bh Se eames, BLO | : 

Tweolve-page tracts—) caples, W cents; 100 copies, 7 

coples, 66; 5,000 copias, 825,50, PLE aE 

Sixteen-pake tracts—23 cuples, 40 cunts; 100 caples, §L 

1,00 copies, 65; 5,44) copies, Sot, 


A Speelil selectiog, comprising thirty ar more of the 


host poplar tiriets, Will be sent for @ cents, 
Other numbers to prepuariktan | : 
YR STAND ARE, 


Address : Se 
Satie 12 Union squire, New York ally, 
IBLE &© LAND Revi dais B.CONVERSE: 
SL.OG, post-paid, MoRkisruwy, TEN 
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Vocal sight reading at her residence, 223K. sd strest 


New York, 


6 pp. | 


Willian T. Croasdale., 8 pp. 
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Ther Voct Bente the Yankee, 
Lord Tennyson's dislike of publicity is well 
_ khown; and many curious tales could be told 
of the stratagems used in order to get a look 
‘atthe poet laureate. On one occasion, when 
at Freshwater, it eame to his knowledgo that: 
two men were hiding bebind trees on either 
side of the drive, presumably to havea look 
at him when be went out for his usual walk. 
Lord Tennyson ot once seeing a chance of 
some fun called in his gardener, an old) man, 
He told: him of the two men, and made hin 
nut on his velvet coat and wideawake hat. 
Then the old man sallied forth and made his 
way to the drive, down which he walked.as 
though deep in meditation. He had not gone 
very far when he beard a man’s voice coming 
from behind, with a strong Yankee twang, 
say, “Now Tve seen Lord Tennyson, I guess 
Tl go home to America.” 


What Then is the Benefit of Protection?" 
Tron World. a 
"Jn many lines of manufacture the United 
States would appear to be overstocked. The 
capacity of existing establishments is far be- 
yond the demand for the class.of goods which 
they. produce. The iron and. steel, trades 
abound in instances of this kind, In these 
branches prices are so-low that proprietors of 
works: have: eeased to make calculations of 
‘possible profits, but are racking their brains 
to devise new methods of economizing so as 
to be nble to reduce the cost of their goods to 
the selling level.. Combinations, pools, agree- 
ments.to restrict production and other artifl- 
cinl means. of: controlling. the market. and 
enhancing values have been tried, abandoned 
and tried again without success, until manu- 
‘facturers are: discouraged, i 


ma, Financial Reform Almaunac. 

Fort Epwarop, N..¥.—-Where can I get a 
copy of the Liverpool Financial reform alma- 
pac?. JAMES F. KEatTInG. 

Write to the Finaneial reform: association, 
18 Hackins Hey, Liverpool, England.—Ep. 
STANDARD. 





“PRANGS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ART 


WHO TAKES THE PRIZE? 





The above illustration gives only the outlines of a 
picture which bids fair to be oneof the most populur we 
heave ever issucd. [tf fs one of our latest productions, 

and has ali the charm-of novelty. IRtas called the 


PRIZE BABIES 


Vand represents a baby judging upon the. respective 
‘merits of arow of the most bewitching [ttle babies 
that the suus of six months have shone upon: The face 
of the sweet baby judge is cluthed in adtubt, and well 
it may be, for surely sucha collection of ideal darilags 

Was never seen before, ; 

The colors are exquisitely soft and tender, and the 
expression of the baby faces run the whole ganiut of 
delight and wonder, Itis a pieture which will appeal 
forcibly toevery mother’s heart, aud js altogether an 
admirable selection for a Christanas gift. 

»The picture comes mounted with a wide mat of two 
styles, one phun and one on which in choice laand deco- 
ration are daisies on meadow. grass,” Size, ready for 
framing, 17 by 11 inches,» ; 

Copies of this latest and most attractive picture can 
be found at any leading stationers. Ask for Prang's 
“Prize Babies.’ We will supply them by mail, if not 
found in stores, post prld ou. receipt of price, viz: In 
Plain mat, $1; 1n daisy mat, &% 

We want also to call the attention of mothers and 
fathers to our 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


for the use of children learning to paint. 


. These prunts represent all the latest art cdlors and, 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
With absolute safety, They come mounted upon neat, 
Up paiettes, or in Gn boxes. They are all speciully pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors in Europe—Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hanvver, 
Germany. They must not be classed with ordiuary 
children’s paints, put up in cheap form and made of in- 
jurious and pelsunous miterlals. They are really tine 
art colors in conyveuiont form for use and made espe- 
clally non-polsongus for the needs of children, 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-poisanous colors for children we issue 
several series of outline illustrations uf familiar sub- 
jects as practice sheets, The origival design is fur- 
mished In exch case by some leading artist, and ts 
strictly correct inform and detail Directions how to 
palut vbem are furnished with every series, One 
specimen sheet of each series is furnished, colored by 
hand, In order to serve the ehildrén as a guide for har, 
monious coloring, and as an example of artistic work 
isthe foundation of taste, ‘The instruction Is all the 
more successful becuse supplied un the form of amuse- 
ment. 
PRICE 


OF PRANG’S NON-PODSONOUS 


COLORS: 


Palette Colars— 
Palette A, contiulalog six colors with brush, leeuts, 
Palette b, containing nine colurs with brush, 15 cents, 

Eagle Colars— 
Hox No, 2, contatoing elght colors and brush, % cents, 
Box No, 4, coutawming Uwelye golors-and two brushes, 

cents, , 

One box No. of Prang’s non-poisonons colors and one 
package of Prang’s outline pletures (elght ina package 
With wn extrie copy of one of them. palnted ey hand 
and full directions) 29 cents, a ; 

Or one box No, 20 Prang’s nou-spalsonaus colors and 
three paek iges of Prang's outline pictures (eyeh pack. 
age diferent in desten), 31,00, ; 

Pu be found at all leadiug statloners, ar will be sent 
by nusil postpaid on receipt of price, 





le PRANG & CO,, ART PUBLISHERS, 
Howton, Maw, 
NEW YORK—38 Bond street, 
CHHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue, | 
BAN FRANCISCO--599 Conimmercial street. 
A descriptive list of Christmas and New Year cards, 
Pen booklets and satin art priuts sent on appli: 
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F GREATAMERICAN:. 
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ES. 
ran SATB ORESTITS 
Greatest offer. Now's your time 


to wet orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and securea beautifu 
Gold Band or Movs Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner & t. Gold Band 
Moss Roso Toilet Set, Wateh, Bra-s Lanip, Castor, or 
Wehster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
THE GREAT AWE RECAN FEA CO.,, 
-. O. Box 29. Bland 33 Vesey St, New York. 


COOD_NEW 
LAD! 


Comeany 
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BUY THE WRINGER 2:17. 


“4: 
aaa 
1%, [ee Saves half the labor of other 
soa i wringers, and costs but little more. 


A EMPIRE TS: cioties 


Boltd White Rubber Rolla. Warranted. Agents 
Wenlcd everywhere. Emplro W. Co., Auburn, N. ¥: 















RIGGS PIANOS 
Sa C.C.BRIGGS &C2 








GRAND: SQUARE. -6--UPRIGHT 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS «* Soup ©NSTROCTION 
MAT(HLESS ‘TONE « BEANE TINSH. 


5 APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











CORNISH’S GREAT INSTALLMENT oFFer 
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Height, T4in.; Length, 48 in.; Width, 24 in.; Weight, 375 


CORNISH & CO., 
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$125 (20 Stop) Organs Reduced to Only 
5.00 and sold for $4 CASH 


AFTER IG DAYS’ TEST TRIAL the bal- 
ance of price, $ oo to be paid 
in Monthly Instaflments of $5.09 


per month until all is paid. 


Stool, Instruction Book and deliv- 
ery on board cars here FREE, 


Style “Oriental,” No. 5,000. 


GOMPASS—5 OcTAVES, 20 NECESSARY 
STOPS, SUB-BASS, 2 OCTAVE CoUP- 
LER9, AND 2 KNEE SWELLS, 


CONTAINS 10 FULL SETS OF THE CéLE- 
BRATED ORCHESTRAL TONED recos. 


THE FAMOUS “ORIENTAL” ORGAN has 
its reed board so constructed and arrauged as to 
form 18 EXQOUISITELY BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL 
COMBINATIONS, being mere than contained in 
auy other Reed Orgau ever Built by auy wakers 
at nuy Price. 

We chaiienge all the makers In the world to 
produce au organ equaling the “Ortental’ in 
purity, sweetness, power, volume, and variety of 
tone, or one on which so many exquisitely beautl- 
ful tone combinations and etlects can be produced. 


HOW TO ORDER. | 
Ttis only necessary to sead referenees asto your 
responsibility. from any Banker. Postmaster, 
Merchant, or Express Agent, and Organ will be 
shipped promptly on 10 days’ test trial. 


: REM EM BER that this will bes SAN PLE 


ORGAN intended to induce 
and fntlucnee other parties ta purchase, and there. 
> fore will be the hest Parlor Organ that iu POSSI- 
BLE TO BUILD, 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRIF. 
BBe sure and write tous, Woeeanpave you Money. 
C7 ELEGANT NEW ROSEWOOD PIANOS 
from S2co to Z300, sold for half cash and 
half in gro monthly instailrents. 
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WASH'NETON, MEW FERSEY. 
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Cones N BROS, 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS. 


CORK, BOWERY AND GRAND STS, 
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JAMES BOGAN 3 NCIPAL AGENT 
oat James Means’ nay ‘ach RI Me er idSGhAY 


near Prince street, 
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INCU HATOR, 
ILLLAMS, Br 
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SUMPTIO 


Piso’s Cure is our best selling medi- 





cine, [ havea personal knowledge of 
its beneficial effects, and recommend it. 
—S. Larry; Druggist, Allegheny, Pa, 
ALIFORNIJA.~TWENSTY AND THIRTY 
Acre Farins in Colusa county for Fruits, Vines and 
Cereals; §70 to &89 per acre; one-quarter cash, balance 
in one, two and three yoars, 6 per cent interest, Lithe 
ograph maps of Calfornia seagy free, Goold government 
hand at 61,50 per acre; 50 c cts per vere cash, balance 
in three years, without interest, INTERNATIONAL 
LAND CO,, 609 Market strect, San Frianciseo, 
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NY PERS N CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
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by us Ie eyes, 
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-Pears Soa 


Fair white hands 
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is specially con- 
structed for the 
most exacting use OV 1 74 

Jand isthe BEST PHILA. 
Railroad Watch made. It con-{ 
tains numerous important patent- 
ed improvements of vital import-f 
ance to accurate timing—/efent 
Dustprovf,, Patent Stem Wind, 
&c,,which we control exclusively 

































































justed to heat, cold and tsochron Hi 
ism. Ltts fully equal for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and 
service to any $90 watch. PVrice} 
$43, cither all cash or in Clubs; 
$1 a week. Open face or hunt- 
ing. Our $1 a week Club System,} 
while as convenient to the buyer 
as any installment system, is ali 
wholesale spot cash system to ws. 
The Co-operation of the club] 
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| $43 Watch Club, and we get cash 
ifrom the club for each watch before it|K 
igoes out, though each member only 





An Ajax Watch Insulator given 






tree with each Watch, 4 , 
The Keystone Watch Club Co 
O04 WALNUT ST. PHILADA. PA, 

Agents Wanted. 
A perfect protection against magnetism. 
Fi¢any Watch. Sent by nail on receipt 


¢ 
SNA 
Main Ofice in Co's Own Building, a 
Ajax Watch Insulator, $1.00 
Of price. C7 We refer tu any Commercial Agency. 











Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 
Farqahar’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills. © 
Seud fur Catalogue. Portable, Stee 

tionary. Traction and Automatic Xp- 

gines aspeciaity. Warranted equalor 
superiorys 
apy made. 





Me An SN ce ea 
Address A.B. FARQUHAR & SON, York, Pe. 
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LJ tHe DEAF 


— 71 Peck's Pat. Improved Oushioned Ear 
‘Drums PERFECTLY RES'TORE 
} ra E HEARING whether Deafness is caused 
‘hy colds, fever or injurics to the natural deus, 
Livisitle, comfortable, alwaysi i ett a Music, 
“Joonversation, whispers heard distinctly. Success. 
f \ yeu HISCOK DED Ines Re Sag ie rid 
ad F. SCOK, OS roadway, cor, . 
New York, Write or cal! fur iliustrated Lock of proofs FREE, 


K* NSAS CITY, MO, 


™ 
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FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MOAN: 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of 81,00) to $10,090 each, bearing Interest at 
the tate ofeight per cent per annum. Interest pay- 
able semi-annually. These bonds are secured by first 
mortgages on Kansas City property worth three and 
four times the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of’ 
eae and interest guaranteed at maturity, Inter 
est collectable through sour own bank, with New York 
exchansze added. Recorded mortgage forwarded with 
euch bond, 

CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
issued In amounts of $100 and upward, bearing interes’: 
it the rate of eight percent perm annum. Certificates 
of deposit are secured by firse nortgasve bunds depos- 
ited with a trustee, special deposit reccipt to that 
¢ ‘eet, from the trustee, Is attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certitleate of deposit an 
absolutely safe Investment, 

When ordering securities write your name in full, 
ilso that of your city, county and state, 


J. &. BAUEKLEIN & CO., 
Security Building. 
KANSSS CITY, MISSOURL 


OO YOU WANT A DOG 
DOC BUYERS’ CUIDE. 


Colored plates, 100 engravings 
of ditferent breeds, prices they are 
worth, and where ta buy them 

Mailed for 13 Cents, 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
237 8. Eighth &t. Philadeiphia, Pa, 
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WALKING MADE EASY. 


An effectual remedy for Galled, Calloused, Swollen, 
Fetid, Tender and Tired Feet, Wood's Walking Made 
cusy Foot Powders, for the complete removal of 
exllous, WIL prevent excessive sweinting of the feet 
and remove all soreness from bunions, New shoes 
made easy as old ones, A eure guaranteed for all 
affections of the feet, Sent, post paid, an receipt of 
price, cents, WOOD FOOT POWDER COMPANY, 

20) iver st, Troy, N.Y, 
yy q Q 1 Y 4 + uy 
Is full of eect Lorne on Hes Witautis andi woi: 
Knitting, Crochet.wark, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
and other householu topies of practical aracter, Every 
lady should subscribe for it, Price, 50% a vear, Address 
The Dercas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 
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